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As Primary Requisite, Country Needs To Be Part of Big Economic Unit 


Austria’s ‘Trade Expanding Today— 
What Prospect Does Future Hold? 


KARL KORANYI 


CHIEF, CENTRAL EUROPEAN SECTION, 
EUROPEAN BRANCH, OIT, 
U. §. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ar in the past few days and 
weeks, has been one of the spots that 
challenged the attention and earnest 
efforts of statesmen and economists. 
Today, as throughout all history, it is in 
many respects a focal area of central Eu- 
rope. Its commercial aspirations and 
advances in relation to the rest of the 
world, its limitations and necessities, as 
of mid-1949, deserve objective factual 
scrutiny. 

Austria was for many years one of the 
most foreign-trade-minded countries of 
the Continent. Its prewar exports and 
imports on a per capita basis exceeded 
even those of Germany. Deficient in im- 
portant raw materials and certain food- 
stuffs, it obtained these products from 
abroad by trading its manufactured 
goods, in the production of which it ex- 
celled. This exchange contributed sub- 
stantially to Austria’s comparatively high 
living standards. What is the country’s 
world-trade position today, after the 
shattering events of the past dozen years? 

Official Austrian statistics give part of 
the answer. They show that the import 
volume in 1948 was 47 percent of the 1937 
level, as compared with 24 percent of 
that level in 1947, while the volume of 
erports was 54 and 29 percent in the re- 
spective years. Although this would 
seem to indicate almost a doubling of the 
foreign-trade volume since 1947, a com. 
parison with other countries shows that 
Austria’s external trade, while moving 
ahead rapidly, is still very far behind 
most European and non-European na- 
tions. The reasons for this situation are 
complex; the determining forces vary. 
Some factors are distinctly heartening; 
other elements are disconcertingly 
adverse, 


Vienna, a Major Trading Post 


EVEN BEFORE the Christian era the 
Vienna Basin was the juncture for three 
trade routes connecting Italy with the 
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North. The most important of them 
was the “‘amber route” which connected 
the Adriatic and Baltic Seas. Additional 
trade routes led from the Basin down 
the Danube to the Black Sea and Far 
East. The heavy trade along these 
routes included amber, tin, wax, honey, 
furs and skins, and slaves. 

In the heyday of the Roman Empire, 
the Romans set up, near the present-day 
Vienna, an outpost which also con- 
trolled the trade in the Danube Valley. 
As early as A. D. 1300 the “Vienna penny” 
was a common currency in the eastern 
Mediterranean countries. Later there 
appeared the Austrian silver coin called 
“Levant dollar” or “Maria Theresa dol- 
lar” which still circulates as a trade coin 
in large parts of the Near East and 
Africa. In the sixteenth century Vienna 
was the meeting place for merchants 
of every nationality, and a mixture of 
Greek, Latin, Hebrew, German, French, 
Turkish Spanish, Bohemian, Wendish, 
Italian, Hungarian, Dutch, Syrian, Croa- 
tian, Serbian, Polish, and Chaldee cre- 
ated the impression of a second Babel. 

Mercantilist principles were readily 
adopted by Vienna officials, for they 


stressed the importance of increasing na- 
tional wealth by promoting industry and 
trade. The city had overcome with re- 
markable resiliency the severe set-backs 
of the Thirty Years’ War and the Otto- 
man wars, and its merchants quickly re- 
established a flourishing trade with the 
Orient, Africa, and the New World. 

By the time the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy collapsed Vienna had become 
its political and economic center. Rep- 
resentatives from all national elements 
of the Monarchy met there in political, 
industrial, financial and trade meetings. 
These contacts occurred amid a concen- 
tration of cultural and commercial skills 
which had developed over centuries. 
These secondary economic forces have 
often contributed importantly to Aus- 
tria’s amazing resilience after economic 
crises, 


Foreign Trade in the Inter-War 


Period 


AFTER the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
of over 50,000,000 inhabitants was dis- 
membered in 1918, Vienna accounted for 
2,000,000 inhabitants out of the Austrian 
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Republic’s 6,500,C00. As a result, a fre- 
quently painful economic readjustment 
began. Many observers were pessimistic 
about the country’s ability to survive as 
an independent state. The necessity 
for importing large quantities of food- 
stuffs and raw materials for industry did 
consistently produce an adverse balance 
of trade in these years, but the margin 
between imports and exports gradually 
narrowed. Imports exceeded $450,000,- 
000 in good years, but shrank to a frac- 
tion of that value during the pre-An- 
schluss crisis in the thirties. Exports, 
even during peak years, did not go much 
beyond $300,000,000 and were consider- 
ably below that level in most of the 
period. 

Austria was dependent on imports of 
coal and liquid fuels, and of almost all 
textile raw materials. In addition, the 
country required various metals, rubber, 
and other raw materials and semimanu- 
factures. Only part of these imports 
could be paid for by exports such as tim- 
ber, wood pulp, iron ore, pig iron, and 
magnesite. In general, the exports were 
finished products based on the two major 
raw-material resources, wood and the 
Styrian iron ore, and were supplemented 
by certain textile and luxury products. 
Thus, the major export items were tim- 
ber and woodenware, cellulose, paper, 
high-grade steel, industrial and agricul- 
tural machinery, r oparatus and vehicles 
plus wearing apparel, leather goods, and 
a variety of handicraft and art objects. 

Then as today, Austria’s agriculture 
was unable to meet the country’s mini- 
mum requirements, and large amounts 
of basic foodstuffs, including grain, meat, 
fat, sugar, had to be imported. 


~ 
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In Austria’s chemical industry: 





Production of galoshes by the conveyor 


system at “Semperit” A. G., near 


Vienna. 


Capitalizing on its location in the heart 
of Central Europe, Austria developed 
considerable foreign-exchange revenues 
from its transit traffic as well as from 
processing deals covering the import of 
goods for finishing and reexportation. 
The deficit on merchandise account was 
also reduced by income from services and 
revenue from foreign Finally, 
Austria became an increasingly popular 
vacation land—another factor that had 
a beneficial effect on its balance of pay- 
ments. 


assets. 


After Liberation 


AUSTRIA, at the end of World War II, 
found itself with manufacturing facili- 
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part view of the large nitrogen fertilizer works in Linz 


on the Danube. 


ties which were, in certain respects, much 
improved as compared with the era pre. 
ceding the country’s enforced union with 
Germany (in 1938). This was notably 
the case in such lines as hydroelec. 
tric-power generation, production of 
petroleum, aluminum enterprises, anq 
heavy industry. But the _ industria) 
plant, in some instances, was badly out 
of balance. Austria’s economy had suf. 
fered severe losses as a result of the un. 
usual wear and tear, wartime destruc. 
tion, insufficient upkeep and _ repair. 
Moreover, available stocks of raw mate. 
rials and part of the machinery and 
equipment had been carried away; hous. 
ing and hotel facilities had fallen far 
below prewar standards; and the “pipe 
lines” for foodstuffs and raw-materia] 
supplies were empty. 

Detached again from a large economic 
unit, without foreign assets to make a 
new start, its industry in a state of un. 
balance and its economy prostrate, Aus- 
tria after VE-day had to readjust once 
more its whole economic structure in 
order to survive. Although considered 
a liberated nation with a functioning 
government of its own, Austria re. 
mained—and still is—under four-power 
occupation. At present, the country is 
not yet able to control all of its produc. 
tive facilities and their output. 

Starting from an almost complete 
paralysis of economic life in 1945, re. 
covery and industrial progress in 1946 
were rather slow. However, from 1947 
on, the effects of the American, British, 
and UNRRA aid programs became more 
and more noticeable. As the flow of coal 
and the supplies of raw materials be- 
came more regular, industrial produc- 
tion gained momentum, and by now 
economic recovery is well under way. In 
view of the small domestic market, which 
could not adequately support mass pro- 
duction, Austria’s industry has been plac- 
ing major emphasis on small and me- 
dium-sized production units, and on a 
variety of items rather than on stand- 
ardized products. Thus, it is hoped, the 
manufacturers will best be in a position 
to “keep flexible” and to adjust to indi- 
vidual consumers’ 
changing market conditions. 





requirements and 


Revival of Foreign Trade 


IT WAS NO EASY UNDERTAKING for 
Austria, suffering from a transportation 
crisis and the lack of workable trade 
agreements, to resume the long-inter- 
rupted relations with its prewar foreign- 
trade partners. In 1945, foreign trade 
was carried out under the control of each 
of the four occupying powers on a purely 
zonal basis and was actually negligible. 
The almost unlimited demand for all 
kinds of goods throughout Europe af- 
forded ready markets for such Austrian 
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products as iron ore, graphite, magnesite, 
jumber, pulp, cellulose, and paper. With 
the gradual resumption of industrial ac- 
tivities during 1946, other products such 
as steel, machinery, chemicals, textiles, 
paper articles, and glassware, became 
available for export. 

Accordingly, Austria’s foreign trade 
showed a steady increase. In January 
1946, commercial exports were a trifling 
3.300,000 schillings ($330,000), but by 
January 1947 they had reached 23,600,000 
schillings ($2,360,000). The monthly 
average in that year was 170,200,000 
schillings, and in 1948 it went up to 165,- 
300,000 schillings. Similarly, commer- 
cial imports, which were a mere 9,900,000 
schillings ($900,000) in January 1946, 
went up to 41,000,000 schillings ($4,- 
100,000) in the like period of 1947, 
and the monthly average increased from 
99,400,000 schillings in 1947 to 216,900,000 
schillings in 1948. In 1948 total imports 
were 2,602,000,000 schillings ($260,200,- 
000) and exports 1,984,000,000 ($198,400,- 
000), leaving a net import balance of 
618,000,000 schillings ($61,800,000). 

It should be borne in mind that the 
above figures do not give a complete pic- 
ture of the incoming and outgoing ship- 
ments of commodities because they do 
not include outgoing shipments of do- 
mestic petroleum products and of prod- 
ucts of the Russian-controlled corpora- 
tions in Eastern Austria, nor incoming 
relief shipments other than coal and a 
few minor items. 

Two-thirds of the commercial exports 
in 1948 consisted of finished goods— 
which is about the prewar ratio. Most 
of the remainder comprised raw mate- 
rials and semifinished goods, while less 
than 1 percent represented live animals 
and foodstuffs. Five commodity groups 
accounted for half of the Austrian ex- 
ports; namely, iron and steel products, 
lumber, paper, pig and scrap iron, and 
cotton goods. A comparison with pre- 
war figures shows the importance in 
Austria’s exports that has been attained 
by iron and by iron and steel products. 
Other export commodities which show a 
remarkable increase as compared with 
1937 are paper, cotton goods (partly a 
result of processing deals with Switzer- 
land), refractory bricks, glassware, and 
wood products. On the other hand, ex- 
ports of such well-known Austrian goods 
as underwear, hats, hat shapes, gar- 
ments, shoes, leather articles, umbrellas, 
and artificial flowers, have hardly yet 
begun.’ The most important export and 
import commodities are shown in table I. 

In recent years, a few items such as 
articles cut from the dark-green “Styr- 
lan jade,” or imitation jewelry manu- 


‘For a detailed list of Austrian commodi- 
ties available for export, see ““Austria—Eco- 
homic Review for 1948,” International Ref- 
erence Service—to be released by OIT within 
the next few weeks 
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Austrian exhibit at a recent Washington show. 


factured by ‘“expellees’ from the 
Sudeten area, have been added to the 
list of exportable goods. To promote 
exports of musical instruments, a project 
for the erection of a new “fiddle village” 
in Western Austria is reported. As the 
consolidation of the economy progresses, 
it is planned to replace part of the ex- 
port of timber, steel, and pig iron by 
finished products such as iron goods, 
high-grade sheets, ball bearings, paper 
articles, and newsprint. 


Quantity (thousand metric tons 


PaBLe 1. 
Item 
1936 
EXPORTS 
Iron and steel products 71.0 
Lumber 1, 228. 4 
Paper S82 
Pig and scrap iron 75.5 
Cotton goods 1.9 
Refractory bricks 15.1 
Paper pulp 166.8 
Other raw and scrap metals 9.6 
Glass products 5.3 
Wool yarn 1.8 
Wood products 9.7 
Woolen goods 9 
Cotton yarn 13.8 
Magnesite 117.1 
Vehicles and motors 2.7 
Machinery and apparatus 9.5 
IMPORTS { 

Coal ] 3, 392 
Industrial machinery and apparatus 13 
Chemical products 41 
Cotton i 43 
Wool 11 
Vegetables . 59 
Iron and steel goods ; 2f 
Raw tobacco 8 
Sugar | 7 
Mineral ores. . | 114 
Fruit | 5Y 
Citrus fruits 48 
Vehicles and motors l 
Petroleum | 29 
Lumber | 74 
Rubber goods | 
W heat : = R56 


1 schilling=$0.188 in 1936, and $0,10 in 1947 and 1948, 


fjustrian Exports and Imports of Selected Commodities in 1936, 1947, 


Of the commercial imports in 1948, 17 
percent were foodstuffs, 56.8 percent fuel, 
raw materials, and semimanufactures, 
and 26 percent finished goods. In 1937, 
the corresponding figures were 27.9, 42.6, 
and 29.5 percent, respectively. The rela- 
tive composition for 1948 would, as al- 
ready indicated, be quite different if the 
goods imports under the various aid 
schemes were included. Of the non- 
food items, coal was the major import 
commodity—followed by textile fibers, 


1948 


Value (thousand schillings) ! 


1947 1948 1936 1947 1948 
62. 2 127.5 97, 788 156, 475 380, 481 
109. 5 272. 5 83, 440 42, 760 182, 086 
35.5 67.9 37, 000 73, 797 165, 455 
159.8 QRS. G 11, 563 55, 113 164, 704 
2.3 3.8 29, 298 65, 702 99, 712 
46.5 69.0 16, 228 52, 805 89, 680 
9.3 39.3 41, 138 13, 401 74, 736 
5.4 21.1 11, 812 11, 646 72, 747 
7 1.4 11, 6387 $2, 842 71, 733 
1.0 1.4 22, 676 31, 842 62, 146 
6.1 29.8 6, 989 10, 014 1, 424 
.3 a 27, 282 20, 288 44.817 
1.8 2.0 49, 490 25, 678 42, 804 
38. 9 69.5 14, 947 19, 424 38, 234 
2.7 3.7 12, 763 14, 267 37, 617 
7 7.9 27, 510 7, 037 32, 481 
5, 462 66y $20, 194 837, 236 
3 7 43,949 133, 916 
4() 84 }, 163 132, 516 
11 12 82, 137 107, 489 
5 5 78, 303 95, 864 
31 93 43, 172 95, 861 
8 17 30, 960 75, 094 
2 4 41, 021 67, 218 
14 26 37, 601 61, 446 
99 193 14, 526 60, 100 
10 24 11, 090 48, Y52 
6 19 9, 986 45, 056 
l 5 14, 884 42,473 
15 52 9, 460 37, 531 
47 YS 11, 517 37, 192 
2 11, 221 37, 475 
$ 0 8, 917 33, 505 

















TOTAL 
1937 = 1,460,900,000 SCHILLINGS 
1948 = 2,602,312,000 SCHILLINGS 


New 






AUSTRIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


IMPORT & EXPORT SHIPMENTS, 1937 AND 1948 


(PRINCIPAL TRADING PARTNERS) 


EACH SYMBOL EQUALS 
20,000,000 SCHILLINGS 
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1937 1948 














BELGIUM 





| 

| ABOVE TRADE PARTNERS PARTICIPATED IN 1948 WITH 82.6% IN IMPORTS AND 75.4% IN EXPORTS 

| WHILE IN 1937 THEIR SHARE WAS 68% IN IMPORTS AND 70% IN EXPORTS 

| SOURCE: BASED ON CHART IN “THE REHABILITATION OF AUSTRIA, 1945-47" PREPARED BY UNITED STATES ALLIED COMMISSION AUSTRIA 
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1937 = | ,230,100,000 SCHILLINGS 
1948 = |,983,741,000 SCHILLINGS 
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chemicals, machinery, and iron and steel 
products. With regard to food items, 
Austria was able in 1948 to supplement 
some of the ERP food shipments by sub- 
stantial commercial imports, mainly of 
vegetables, fruits, and sugar. 


Striking Changes Recorded 


COMPARED WITH 1937, a marked 
change has taken place in the geographic 
distribution of Austria’s foreign trade, as 
the following table shows; however, the 
trade pattern still is in a state of 
transition. 

In 1946, Austria’s most important trade 
partners were its immediate neighbors, 
Switzerland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Italy. Germany which before the 
war ranked first was, until the end of 
1947, virtually eliminated as a regular 
business partner and maintained its im- 
portance as a supplier of Austria only 
through coal shipment. Even when, 
subsequently, conditions improved, Ger- 
many still lagged considerably behind its 


6 


prewar importance. On the other hand, 
Switzerland, which in 1937 ranked only 
tenth among Austria’s foreign-trade 
partners, was until 1947 Austria’s most 
important partner and its main door to 
the world market; it was Austria’s lead- 
ing customer, taking more than one- 
fourth of all exports, and was second in 
importance as a supplier, delivering 


TABLE 2.—Austria: Principal Trade Part- 
ners Before and After the War 


[Percent of total foreign trade] 
Country 1937 1947 1948 


Germany 15.5 10.9 11.9 
Italy _- 9.8 11.7 
Czechoslovakia 9.1 11.1 2 
Hungary 9.0 3.6 2 
Yugoslavia 6.7 23 1.8 
Netherlands 5 3.4 i 
United Kingdom 4 
Poland 4.5 
United States 4 
Switzerland 1.1 
France 7 
Belgium ie 
Sweden & 
Bulgaria ‘ 
Denmark } l 

All others 18.0 11.3 13.8 


4 
1.3 6.0 
} 
4 


to to 


mainly needed machinery, chemicals, 
drugs, and other items previously im- 
ported from Germany. In return, Aus- 
tria, in addition to shipping exportable 
products, made available its unused in- 
dustrial capacity in the western prov- 
inces and arranged for processing deals 
with Swiss industries then working at full 
capacity—notably in wool and cotton 
textiles and chocolate. 

As the European Recovery Program 
got under way, Switzerland’s relative im- 
portance dropped considerably. Czecho- 
slovakia, another trade partner which 
was called upon to supply part of the 
goods formerly received from Germany, 
ranked third in Austria’s foreign trade in 
1946 and 1947, but moved to the fourth 
place, behind Switzerland, in 1948. The 
fourth place, which in 1937 had been 
held by Hungary, was taken in 1946 by 
Italy, and in 1948 Italy had become the 
most important foreign-trade partner, 
absorbing 17 percent of Austria’s exports 
and supplying 11 percent of its commer- 
cial imports. 
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The United Kingdom, traditionally an 
important supplier and market for Aus- 
tria, moved from seventh place in 1937 to 
fifth place in 1947 and 1948. The United 
States’ share in the commercial trade 
changed from 6.0 percent of Austria’s im- 
ports and 2.5 percent of its exports in 
1937 to 3.4 and 6.9 percent of its im- 
ports, and 5.2 and 5.1 percent of its ex- 
ports, in 1947 and 1948, respectively. 
Moreover, the United States contributed 
80 percent of the postwar foreign aid 
to Austria, the total of which through 
November 1948 was put at US$705,- 
000,000. 

As compared with 1937, the importance 
of Hungary and the more industrialized 
postwar Poland as markets for Austrian 
goods has fallen off considerably, while 
in the case of Yugoslavia some of the 
lost ground could be recovered. On the 
other hand, the Netherlands and Sweden 
have become much more important 
buyers of Austrian goods than before the 
Anschluss. In its trade with Italy, 51 
percent of Austria’s imports during 1948 
comprised foodstuffs and beverages 
(mainly wines), while Austria supplied 
mostly raw materials, such as timber and 
pig iron, and also some finished products, 
including iron and steel products, wood- 
enware, and paper. Imports from Ger- 
many, Czechoslovakia, and Poland were 
characterized by the predominance of 
coal shipments, accounting for 78 per- 
cent of total imports from these three 
countries. Exports to Germany com- 
prised 104,000 metric tons of fertilizers 
from the nitrogen plant at Linz, refrac- 
tory bricks, magnesite, and crude metals. 
Czechoslovakia, which, in addition to 
coal, supplied sugar, machinery, and iron 
goods, received in return for the non- 
coal shipments Austrian iron and steel 
manufactures, chemicals, and paper, 
while Poland bought only comparatively 
small amounts of ferrous and nonferrous 
metal products and refractory bricks. 
Switzerland continued to supply a wide 
range of industrial raw materials and 
manufactures, including textile fibers, 
machinery, chemicals, and pharmaceuti- 
cals (the latter still were badly needed), 
against Austrian pig iron, nonferrous 
metals, iron and steel goods, timber, and 
paper. Exports of processed textiles con- 
tinued to be important mainly in the 
first part of the year. 

In its trade with the United Kingdom, 
Austria obtained wool, rubber goods, 
chemicals, and motor vehicles against 
exports of nonferrous metals, cotton 
goods, woolen yarn, and paper. With 
France it exchanged chemicals, seeds, 
and motor vehicles for nonferrous metals, 
magnesite, refractory bricks, and iron 
goods. The Netherlands supplied edible 
fats, vegetables, and electric machinery 
against ironware, paper, timber, and 
woodenware, while Belgium traded cot- 
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Skiing instruction in the Arlbert region 
of Austria. 


ton and iron goods for fire bricks and 
iron and steel products. Sweden ex- 
changed iron ore for fire bricks, in addi- 
tion to a two-way trade in machinery 


and iron and steel manufactures. Yu- 
goslavia supplied coal from the Trifail 
mines, grains, vegetables, and lumber, 
against iron and steel manufactures, pa- 
per, refractory bricks, and spun silk; 
while Hungary shipped sugar, vegetables, 
some grain, and coal against lumber, pig 
iron, iron and steel products, and chemi- 
cals. Commercial shipments from the 
United States comprised a variety of 
items, including tobacco, cotton, petro- 
leum, machinery, and chemicals, while 
Austria’s main exports were glass (chief- 
ly imitation jewelry), pig iron, and 
woolen goods. 


Figures “Highlight” Shifts 


FROM THE FOLLOWING TABLE the 
shift in emphasis in Austria’s trade with 
Eastern Europe and Western Europe be- 
comes apparent; however, it is interest- 
ing to note that in 1948 imports from 
Eastern Europe and exports to Western 
Europe have shown a marked increase. 

It should be kept in mind that, in addi- 
tion to the transactions covered by the 
official statistics, there are undisclosed 
but considerable movements of goods 
from the enterprises in Austria under 
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Russian administration to the Soviet 
Union and other Eastern European coun- 
tries. 


TaBLe 3.—Austria’s Prewar and Postwar 
Trade by Areas—in Percent 


Exports 
Are 
1937 | 1946 | 1947 1Y4sS 
Switzeriand, Italy, Germany. 34.7 56.0 45.5 36.1 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Ru- 

mania, Czechoslovakia, 

Hungary 31.6 | 25.3 18.9 8.4 
Belgium-Luxembourg, 

France, United Kingdom, 

Netherlands 13.0 7.7 | 15.8 17.7 
United States 25 6.6 52 5 
Other countries 21.2 1.4 14.¢ 22.7 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.9 100.0 
Imports 
Are 
1937 1946 1947 | 1948 
Switzerland, Italy, Germany_| 25.0 | 62.5 38.4 7 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Ru- 

mania, Czechoslovakia, 

Hungary 2 38.5 | 24.0 23.6 20 
Belgium-Luxembourg, 

France, United Kingdom, 

Netherlands 10.0 5.5 17.5 12.8 
United States 6.0 35 3 4 6a 
Other countries 20. 5 5 1 i7.1 13.4 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 





Product of the Vienna porcelain factory 
“‘Augarten” whose origin dates back to 


1717. 


Noteworthy Achievement 


AT THE BEGINNING of 1946, AuStria’s 
trade was still limited to only a few 
neighbors, but by the end of that year 
foreign trade had been resumed with 





Forging press in the alloy-steel plant of the Steirische Gusstahlwerke in Judenburg, 
Carinthia, Austria. 
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40 countries, including several far-away 
areas. This development continued 
throughout the following year, and by the 
end of 1947 Austria had trade relations 
with about 80 different countries. 

It appears that the assistance of the 
Western occupation authorities facilj- 
tated the resumption of trade relations 
with the Near East and Africa. Even so, 
the fact that Austria was able to import 
as early as 1947 from the Philippines. 
Egypt, New Zealand, Australia, and the 
Union of South Africa, and to export to 
such markets as China and Brazil, must 
be considered a remarkable achievement. 
Efforts to develop distant markets and 
sources of supply continued in 1948, and 
Austria’s recovery of its trade with over- 
sea areas has been one of the country’s 
most important foreign-trade develop- 
ments since 1946 

In view of Austria’s central location in 
Europe, transit trade has again become 
important, especially because one of the 
well-functioning rail connections be- 
tween Eastern and Western Europe oper- 
ates through that country. It is mainly 
freight traffic from Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia to Yugoslavia, Switzerland, and 
Italy that has been moving through Aus- 
tria, while shipments from Hungary and 
Yugoslavia to Switzerland have been of 
lesser importance. 


Diverse Trading Methods 


ORIGINALLY the bulk of the postwar 
foreign trade consisted of Government 
compensation transactions with the 
neighboring countries, especially Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy, and Switzerland. 
Gradually, these transactions were re- 
placed by clearing arrangements within 
the framework of trade agreements. As 
long as foreign trade was conducted on 
a barter basis, the domestic price level 
hardly affected the exchange of goods. 
With the transition to trading on the 
basis of foreign currencies, Austria’s 
prices in schillings, pegged to the dollar 
at the rate of 10:1, soon approached, and 
by the end of 1947 partly exceeded, the 
world market level. As a result, in a 
number of lines Austria’s prices were no 
longer competitive. 

Some major export industries such as 
iron and steel, wood, and paper were, 
for a while, still able to do business 
abroad. However, for large sectors of 
the economy foreign trade could be 
continued only on the basis of the fun- 
damentally uneconomic compensation or 
private barter arrangements. During 
the first half of 1948, 39.4 percent of the 
exports were carried out through com- 
pensation and barter deals, while 26 per- 
cent were based on clearing agreements, 
12.6 percent were processing arrange- 
ments, and only 22 percent were made 
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against payment in free foreign ex- 
change. 

By the end of 1948, the promotion of 
exports by permitting the use of special 
conversion rates had been developed 
into an intricate system of private com- 
pensation exchange rates, special rates 
being fixed not only for various com- 
modities but also for one and the same 
commodity according to the prospective 
country of destination. Thus, for a 
large sector of foreign trade there were as 
many schilling rates as there were com- 
pensation deals with the various coun- 
tries, and the official schilling quotation 
had lost its meaning. 

This procedure afforded some export- 
ers a handsome profit but, on the other 
hand, reSulted in shortages and further 
price increases on the domestic market. 
Plans are at present under consideration 
to remedy this basically uneconomic 
trading system. 


Outlook 


DURING 1948 the Austrian Government, 
fully realizing the importance of foreign 
trade, worked out with the interested 
parties a new procedure which would 
make it possible gradually to abandon 
the cumbersome system of import and 
export licenses. The new Foreign Trade 
Law which became operative at the end 
of 1948 declared imports and exports in 
principle to be free, with the excep- 
tion of still extensive lists of commodi- 
ties—lists that are expected to be 
shortened as soon as circumstances per- 
mit. 
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Road bridge in the western Tyrol over the Oetztal River. 


Austria hopes to be able, when the 
ERP program ends, to export goods at 
more than double the 1948 rate. But 
even then, just as in prewar years, this 
would leave a net import surplus esti- 
mated at close to $1,000,090 annually. 
This imbalance will be offset, it is hoped, 
by compensation for services rendered, 
particularly in connection with foreign- 
trade operations, and revenues from the 
tourist trade, which is expected to be- 
come an increasingly important factor. 
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Austria’s commercial policy is expected 
to take into consideration the fact that 
some of the difficulties its exporters en- 
counter in trading with traditional pre- 
war partners are due to basic changes 
of the economic structure of the mar- 
kets concerned, such as_ increased 
industrialization or development of 
competitive foreign products. Quite 
naturally, an economically better-bal- 
anced Austria will have a stronger posi- 
tion in its dealings in foreign markets. 
Nevertheless, export trade and industry 
will try to adjust to the changing situa- 
tion by placing more emphasis on capital 
goods and semimanufactures. Quite 
probably, Austria’s membership in the 
ERP-country group will work toward an 
integration of its economy with that of 
other Western European nations and 
will give the country an opportunity 
again to be a part of a large economic 
unit. Moreover, continuous efforts will 
be made to develop new markets, mainly 
overseas. 

Once conditions again permit a freer 
trade between East and West, Austria, 
integrated with the economies of West- 
ern Europe, may be in a position to ex- 
change goods with its Eastern neighbors 
in a manner calculated to ensure consid- 
erable mutual benefit, and to assume 
once more its traditional position as a 
link between East and West. 





Imports of radio receivers into France 
during 1948 amounted to 108,000,000 francs, 
of which approximately 48 percent was from 
the Netherlands, 35 percent from the United 
States, and the remainder principally from 
Sweden, Germany, and the United Kingdom. 
(1 franc approximately $0.004, U. S. 
currency.) 








Government of Bihar To 
Erect Superphosphate Plant 


The government of Bihar, at Patna, India, 
reportedly plans in the near future to erect 
a plant for the manufacture of superphos- 
phates, and wishes to receive quotations from 
American manufacturers for the supply of 
new machinery and equipment, as follows: 

1. Complete plant and machinery to manu- 
facture 50 to 100 tons of single superphos- 
phate per 16-hour day from Indian dry jungle 
bones and/or Egyptian rock phosphate of 
about 65 percent tricalcium phosphate; 
equipment for recovering fat and for making 
2 to 4 tons per 16-hour day of crude solid 
flake or powdered glue; and plant to produce 
25 to 30 tons per 24-hour day of sulfuric acid 
from sulfur of 98.5 percent purity. 

2. Bone-crushing unit for reducing dry 
jungle bones of about 15 to 24 inches long 
and 11.8 inches broad to 1 or 114 inches, ca- 
pable of crushing (1) 3 to 4 tons per hour, 
and (2) 1 to 2 tons per hour. 

3. Complete bone-meal unit for producing 
from raw and/or steamed dry jungle bones 
3 to 5 tons of bone meal (16 to 40 mesh) per 
8 hours. 

Further information regarding require- 
ments may be obtained on request from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Quotations should be addressed to Senior 
Works Chemist, Department of Industries, 
Government of Bihar, Patna, India. 


More About Plants for 
Making Steel Barrels 


Supplementing an announcement that 
appeared in the July 11 issue of ForEIGcN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, the Department of Com- 
merce has received the following information 
concerning the supply of two complete plants 
for manufacturing steel barrels for Egypt’s 
Department of Mines and Quarries. One of 
the plants is to be capable of producing 500 
round mild steel barrels per 74-hour shift, 
the other 800 barrels per 714-hour shift. The 
barrels will be used for benzine, asphalt, 
kerosene, or oil. 

As noted in the earlier announcement, 
copies of specifications and conditions of 
tender may be obtained, at $12.50 per set, 
from the Egyptian Embassy, 2310 Decatur 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 


Trinidad Firm Invites 
U. S. Capital Investment 


An American firm interested in financing a 
cement-producing plant in Trinidad is sought 
by Soconusco Quarries & Development Co., 
Ltd., Port of Spain, which has a lease on 600 
acres of land, containing a limestone quarry. 
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It is desired to establish a cement factory on 
this site, for which would be needed the fol- 
lowing equipment: a crushed-limestone 
plant, a ground-limestone plant, and a port- 
land-cement plant. The Trinidad firm in- 
quires as to whether a United States manu- 
facturer of cement-porducing equipment 
would be interested in supplying the required 





il 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


plant in return for an interest in the com- 
pany. 

Interested parties may obtain further de- 
tails by addressing Elliott E. Reece, Soconusco 
Quarries & Development Co., Ltd., Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, B. W. I. 

United States firms are reminded that Trin- 
idad, like other areas dependent upon the 








firms. 


American trade contacts. 


Commercial Intelligence Branch 


undertaken with these firms. 


conditions in the occupied areas is 
International Trade. 


upon request from the Commercial 


Automotive Equipment: 4. 

Bamboo Products: 26. 

Basketware: 26. 

Beauticians’ and Hairdressers’ 
and Equipment: 34 

Binoculars: 26 

Brass and Copper Semi-Products: 10. 

Brushes: 11 


tion): 1. 
Chemicals: 15. 


Clocks and Watches: 22. 
Construction Materials: 1, 41. 
Containers: 2, 41. 
Cutlery: 21 

Dental Supplies: 42 
Fans (Silk): 26 

Fishing Tackle: 30. 
Foodstuffs: 14, 18, 36, 40. 
Furniture: 5, 23 

General Merchandise: 26 
Handicraft (dolls): 19. 
Hardware: 43, 44 

Hides: 32. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buving or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following request by local firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. 
available from the Department's Office of 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the erception of those in occupied areas, and may be obtained 
Intelligence Branch of the Department of 


Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent 


Supplies 


Building and Loan Operations (Informa- 


Christmas Decorations and Bulbs: 24, 25. 


Additional 


Detailed information on trading 


Ylassified Sections 

Household Furnishings: 13, 23 

Jewelry: 22, 26 

Lamps and Lanterns (Kerosene): 41 

Leather and Leather Products: 3 

Machinery and Equipment (Industrial) 
3, 4, 37. 

Medical Apparatus: 17. 

Metals: 7. 

Pharmaceutical Specialties: 45 

Porcelainware: 26 

Poultry: 38 

Radio Parts: 17 

Raw Materials: 3 

Refrigerating Equipment: 20 

Seeds: 33 

Silverware; 22 

Soaps and Cleaners: 12, 16 

Stainless-Steel Products: 44 

Stamps: 31 

Technical Information; 3, 5 

Textiles: 8, 29, 34, 39, 49, 50 

Tobacco: 6 

Tools (Hand); 43 

Toys 9. 

Twine and Net (Fishing): 28 
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United Kingdom, has stringent controls on 
importation from other than sterling areas, 
as well as exchange-control restrictions which 
might prevent the remittance of profits from 
the colony. On the other hand, the colonial 
government is disposed to encourage steady, 
long-term investment. Accordingly, it is 
suggested that any potential investor discuss 
with appropriate officials special arrange- 
ments which might be made to assure that 
necessary importations would be authorized 
and that dollar remittances would be 
permitted. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Afghanistan—Abdullah Khan, represent- 
ing Casse Imrani (Afghan Building & Loan 
Bank), Kabul, is interested in purchasing 
building materials for low-cost housing; also, 
wishes to study building and loan bank 
practices and operational methods in the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive the end 
of June, via New York City, for a visit of 2 
months. U.S. address: % Afghanistan Lega- 
tion, 2001 Twenty-fourth Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, and possibly New Orleans. 

2. Cuba—Francisco Lopez del Rincdén 
(commission merchant), Manzana de Gdmez 
411 (P. O. Box No. 1631), Habana, is inter- 
ested in representing manufacturers only of 
all kinds of glass containers. Scheduled to 
arrive the end of June, and remaining until 
about July 24. U.S. address: Robert Fulton 
Hotel, 228 West Seventy-first Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 16, 1949.) 

3. Greece—Demetrius C. Dardoufa, repre- 
senting Tannerie-Ganterie Dardoufa S. A. 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler, manufac- 
turer), 3 Panaghi Skouze Street, Athens, is 
interested in purchasing machinery and raw 
materials to be used by his firm in manu- 
facturing leather products, and in exporting 
to the United States the firm’s finished 
leather goods, such as gloves; also, seeks in- 
formation on recent technical improvements 
and developments in the leather-processing 
industry and manufacture of gloves. Sched- 
uled to arrive during July, via New York City, 
for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: ™% 
Codar Importers, Inc., 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Johnstown (Pa.), and Philadelphia. 

4. Israel—Miron Rubinowicz, representing 
Engineering & Manufacturing Co. Ltd. (mer- 
chant), 7 Rothschild Boulevard (P. O. Box 
1191), Tel Aviv, is interested in importing 
into Israel and obtaining agencies for gen- 
eral engineering machinery and automotive 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive July 1, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Atalanta Trade Inc., 71 
Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Milwaukee, Detroit, and Washing- 
ton. 

5. New Zealand—Sidney L. Moses, repre- 
senting The Maple Furnishing Co. (Welling- 
ton) Ltd. (importer, retailer, manufacturer), 
12-16 Manners Street, Wellington, is inter- 
ested in obtaining information on the manu- 
facture and merchandising of furniture. 
Scheduled to arrive July 25, via Seattle, for 
a visit of 4 months. U. S. address: c/o N. 
Katz, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Itinerary: Seattle, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, Chicago, New York, Birmingham, and 
Chattanooga. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

6. Siam (Thailand)—C. F. Grove, repre- 
senting Siam Distributors (importer, ex- 
porter, wholesaler, agent), 967 New Road, 
Bangkok, is interested in receiving quota- 
tions on Virginia tobacco—good leaf, good 
and medium cutter, and good filler grades— 
of 1947 or 1948 crops, together with samples 
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that may be shipped to his firm in Bangkok; 
the tobacco is desired for ultimate sale to the 
tobacco monopoly in Siam. Mr. Grove is 
now in the United States until mid-August. 
U. S. address: c/o International Business 
Machines Corp., 590 Madison Avenue, New 
Torn, NW. TF. 


Import Opportunities 


7. Algeria—Les Barytes de Kabylie (mine), 
4, Rue Charles Peguy, Algiers, offers to ex- 
port 1,500 tons each month of barites 
(BaSO, Ore.). Firm states the veins to be 
exploited test from 95% to 99% BaSO,. Firm 
would appreciate any information deemed 
necessary by buyer, as it is not experienced 
in shipping to United States markets. Price 
of barite (f. 0. b. vessel) is available upon 
request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

8. Belgium—Evariste De Bouvre (manu- 
facturer, export merchant), 32 Schoolkaai, 
Ghent, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
unlimited quantities of cotton waste (raw 
material), and cotton wool (medicated and 
industrial). 

9. Belgium—E. Seeuws & Fils (manufac- 
turer, exporter), 33 Chaussée de Gand, 
Deynze, offers to export and seeks agent for 
excellent-quality doll’s carriages, children’s 
vehicles, and wooden toys. Firm states it 
is in a position to export 3,000 units each 
month. Brochure and price list (in French) 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

10. Belgium—Visseries & Trefileries Reu- 
nies S. A. (manufacturer), 2 Avenue General 
Leman, Haren /Brussels, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for brass and copper semi-prod- 
ucts such as rolled sheets, circles and strips; 
drawn wire; extruded tubes, rods and 
sections. 

11. Belgium—Raymond Werbrouck, Bros- 
serie “La Giraffe” (manufacturer, exporter), 
Rue du Chateau, Iseghem, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for all kinds of brushes such 
as cocoa brooms and brushes, bass brooms, 
whisk brooms and brushes, nail brushes, 
scrubbing and stove brushes, shoe and hair 
brushes. Above products are made of cocoa, 
bassine, colombo, bahia, white fiber, union 
mixture and whisk. Price list available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

12. Ceylon—The Swadeshi Industrial 
Works, Limited (manufacturer), Imperial 
Bank Building, Fort, Colombo, wishes to ex- 
port high-grade Rani sandalwood toilet soap, 
also medicated soap. Firm states it has 
2,000 cases (each case containing 144 cakes 
of 3 oz. each) available for export. Samples 
will be furnished by foreign firm. Also, firm 
would appreciate receiving instructions or 
suggestions from potential buyers. 

13. Denmark—Langaa Traeindustri (man- 
ufacturer), Vestergade, Langaa, offers to ex- 
port shape milled, cellulose treated wooden 
trays made of best-quality beech, elm, and 
mahogany veneers. Quantity available: 2,000 
trays each month. Firm states it prefers 
selling agents in five or six large cities in the 
United States, but is also willing to negotiate 
on an outright sales basis. Sample tray and 
price list is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Denmark—A/S Value, J. C. C. Dyekjaer 
(canner, wholesaler, exporter), Helgolands- 
gade 3-5, Esbjerg, offers to export all kinds of 
fish conserves, particularly sardines in oil and 
fishballs. 

15. Egypt—The Egyptian Trading Houses 
(export merchant), 23 Cherif Pasha Street, 
Cairo, wishes to export fire clay, talc, red iron 


oxide, calcium carbonate, barium sulphate, 
and Kieselguhr, all in rock form. The 
Chemical Department, Egyptian Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, Cairo, will issue 
quality certificate upon request. 

16. England—Koray Ltd. (manufacturer), 
Golden Mile Works, Bridgend, Glamorgan- 
shire, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
webbing cleaner and abrasive soap, for use in 
the printing, engineering, and mining indus- 
tries. Firm states soap contains glycerine 
which is soothing to the skin and prevents 
rashes frequently affecting persons handling 
petrol and Diesel oil. 

17. France—Ateliers Artex (wholesaler), 6 
bis, Rue du Progrés, Montreuil-sous-Bois 
(Seine), wishes to export and seeks agent for 
medical apparatus; and radio parts such as 
coiling connectors and mica condensers. 
Catalog (in French) is availabie on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. ©. 

18. France—J. Lalbat & Co. (packers, 
wholesalers and exporters), 43 Rue Paulin, 
Bordeaux, desires to export good-quality 
canned mushrooms known as “Champignons 
de Paris.’””’ Firm has approximately 500 cases 
of mushrooms (first choice, choice, pieces 
and stems) available for export each month. 
Quality is controlled by laboratory of local 
Syndicate of Packers. Firm is interested in 
direct sales, but wishes to appoint selling 
agents in territories other than New York 
and Massachusetts, where it is already rep- 
resented. 

19. France—Société Artisanale du Finistére 
(association of handicraft manufacturers), 
Venelle de Kergos, Quimper, Finistére, wishes 
to export limited quantities of high-grade 
handmade dolls in Brittany costumes. Firm 
is interested in obtaining agents in the 
United States, but would consider selling on 
an outright sale basis. 

20. France—Société pour la Construction 
de Matériel Frigorifique Névé (manufac- 
turer), 176/182 Boulevard de Charonne, Paris, 
wishes to export refrigerating equipment. 
Catalog (in French) is obtainable on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

21. Germany—O c ean - Stahlwarenfabrik, 
Wilhelm Hauss K.-G. (manufacturer), Brau- 
strasse 12 (P. B. 143), (22a) Solingen-Ohligs, 
offers to export all kinds of cutlery such as 
razors, blades, manicure sets, pocket knives, 
and scissors. 

22. Germany—Hans Wrage (exporter, im- 
porter), 25/26 Glockengiesserwall, Hamburg, 
offers to export jewelry, silverware, watches, 
clocks and alarm clocks. 

23. Italy—Luigi Cesati (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Via Torricelli 1, Milan, wishes to 
export various kinds of hand-carved and 
sculptured Barocco and Venetian-style furni- 
ture, unfinished and unassembled; inlaid and 
solid finish Maggiolini style furniture with 
marble tops, such as writing desks and chests 
of drawers; and candlesticks and bedroom 
lamps of gilded wood. 

24. Japan—Beika Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), Nakahei Building, Nihon- 
bashi Tomizawacho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, offers 
to export Christmas ornaments and Easter 
goods. 

25. Japan—Kanzo Itoh Trading Co. (man- 
ufacturer), Higashi Yoshino-Machi, Nagoya, 
desires to export Christmas-tree bulbs. 

26. Japan—Mansei Trading Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porter, manufacturer, importer), No. 11, 
l-chome, Suda-cho, Kanda, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo, wishes to export synthetic ruby and 
sapphire jewelry, silk fans, all types of bas- 
kets, bamboo and bamboo products, porce- 
lainware, binoculars, and general merchan- 
dise. 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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Australia 


AIRGRAMS FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CANBERRA, AND CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT SYDNEY 


‘(Dated June 17, 24, 27, and 30, 1949) 


A general coal strike throughout Australia, 
which began June 27, has brought about a 
stoppage of industry in New South Wales. 
About 250,000 persons are unemployed owing 
to the rationing of coal, electricity, and gas. 
Other States also are severely affected. 
Strike shortages were aggravated by the flood- 
ing of mines and towns in the Hunter River 
Valley on June 17-20. The Miners’ Federa- 
tion is seeking a 35-hour week, with a 30- 
shilling ($4.80) raise, and 6 months’ long- 
service leave, after 20 years of service. 

The Prime Minister and the State Premier 
of New South Wales in a joint statement on 
June 20 said, “This dispute must finally be 
settled by the proper arbitral tribunal and 
not otherwise.” The Federal Government 
passed an emergency bill on June 30, making 
it unlawful for any registered trade-union 
organization or its officers or members to 
pay or receive money in aid of the present 
strike. 

Coal restrictions imposed in anticipation 
of the strike required railways and gas and 
electric companies to cut their coal con- 
sumption by 50 percent, and all other users 
were required to cut consumption by 75 
percent. The factories depending on gas or 
electricity, however, were cut off completely, 
whereas the principal industrial users of 
coal, including iron and steel mills and cer- 
tain other plants, had to discontinue produc- 
tion, using only enough coal to prevent dam- 
age to their ovens, kilns, and other equip- 
ment. Food-processing companies (except- 
ing breweries), and hospitals, waterworks 
and sewerage systems were exempted from 
the restrictions. 

Inasmuch as industry accounts for only 
40 percent of the electric-power consumption, 
the 50 percent cut in the electric-power pro- 
duction which had, for some time, been far 
from adequate, meant further restrictions on 
domestic and commercial consumption. 
Offices were not permitted to use electric 
lights. Households were permitted only two 
bulbs for lighting, and the use of electricity 
and gas for cooking was permitted for only 
two periods of 1 hour each, per day. Neither 
gas nor electricity could be used for heating. 

Black-coal production in New South Wales, 
the principal producing State, totaled 11,- 
712,000 long tons in 1948, an increase of 
29,000 tons over 1947, but about 1,300,000 
tons short of the estimated minimum re- 
quirements, despite increased mechanization 
and development of open-cut mining. The 
disappointing output in 1948 was the result 
of strikes which cost the industry approxi- 


mately 1,800,000 tons of coal. The Aus- 
tralian economy is largely dependent on 
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vulnerable to 
the attitude of coal miners who have in re- 
cent years adjusted production closely to 
day-to-day requirements with little accumu- 
lation of reserves. 

A unanimous High-Court decision ending 


coal and is correspondingly 


the Federal Government’s power to ration 
gasoline, on the ground that it was not in- 
cidental to the defense of the country, raised 
questions as to the validity of other meas- 
ures dependent on the Government's defense 
powers. The Court had previously held, in 
1947, that butter rationing was valid be- 
cause it was based on an agreement made 
(during the war) between Australia and 
Great Britain, and because the power to leg- 
islate with respect to defense carries over 
into peace, for a period to be determined by 
conditions. In the gasoline-rationing case, 
the Court held that, when postwar condi- 
tions have ceased to have a direct relation 
to the war, the defense power is exhausted 
and the control reverts to the States. 

The Prime Minister stated that imports of 
gasoline would not be increased, and he 
asked the States to introduce rationing 
The State Premiers agreed to discuss the 
question but some of them doubted the prac- 
ticality or necessity of a State rationing 
Experts estimated that free sale of gasoline 
would increase the demand from about 400,- 
000,000 gallons a year to about 440,000,000, 
which would mean a shortage, although 
many dealers reported only a slight increase 
in sales in the first few days of coupon-free 
gasoline. 

The High Court also decided that the Fed- 
eral Government’s Women’s Employment 
Regulations, brought in during the war to 
fix women’s wages at a minimum of 75 per- 
cent of the wages for men doing similar jobs, 
were no longer valid for the same reasons 
given in the case of gasoline rationing. But- 
ter rationing may again be challenged as well 
as tea rationing 

Price controls were lifted on new cars on 
May 9, and list prices on most United States 
cars have been increased 5 to 10 percent 
Most British-car prices were increased 
slightly. Used-car prices have been free of 
control for several months and dealers noted 
an increase in the practice, on the part of 
used-car dealers, of selling new cars as 
‘used,’ at substantial premiums over the 
new-car list prices 

Retail sales in the first quarter of 1949 ex- 
ceeded those for the first quarter of 1948 by 
16.9 percent, of which more than half was 
accounted for by higher prices. Inventories 
were only about 7 percent higher in value 
and probably a little lower in volume than 
a year ago 

The Prime Minister estimated, at the mid- 
dle of May, that there would be a surplus of 
about A£4,000,000 for the fiscal year, which 
would be transferred to the War Gratuities 
Fund. For the 11 months ended May 31, 
1949, revenue totaled A£469,742,000, against 
a budget estimate of A£509,542,0090 for the 
year. Revenue exceeded expenditures by 
about A£15,000,000 for the 11 months, where- 











as a deficit of A£17,691,000 had been antici- 
pated. 

Exports decreased in April, chiefly because 
of reduced wool shipments. For the first 10 
months of the fiscal year exports totaled 
A£446,014,000 and imports A£338,969,000. 
Exports to the United States and Canada 
continued disappointing, although at A£36,- 
684,000 they were 15 percent greater than 
in the first 10 months of 1947-48. Imports 
totaled A£44,039,000, leaving an unfavorable 
visible balance of A£7,355,000. The Prime 
Minister stated in Parliament that the dol- 
lar situation appeared likely to continue very 
difficult 


Austria 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
VIENNA 


(Dated June 13, 1949) 


Since announcement on May 8 of the new 
wage-price agreement, the economic situa- 
tion in Austria has been marked by uncer- 
tainty regarding new increased prices and 
their effect on real income, and on Austria's 
ability to compete in world markets where 
prices are softening 

The percentages of price increases for ra- 
tioned food have been announced as follows: 
Bread, 63; flour, 25; milk, 3; cereals, 48; 
pork, 80; and sugar, 25. In Vienna, street- 
car fares have been increased 45 percent; gas 
rates, 47 percent (household) and 53 percent 
(industry); and electricity rates for house- 
holds, to source, type, production costs, and 
end-use, amounting in some cases to 25 per- 
cent and in others to 40 percent Increases 
in railway passenger fares are between 39 
and 56 percent. Freight-rate increases vary, 
amounting to 25 percent for sugar, 36 for 
meat, 98 for bricks, and 111 for timber and 
domestic coal 

Another important increase affecting in- 
dustrial costs is an approximately 9 percent 
increase in the wage bill. This wage in- 
crease tales into account the higher prices 
for basic items indicated above but not price 
increases, should they occur, in other sectors, 
such as textiles and shoes. In other words, 
industry is expected to absorb increased costs 
in these other sectors 

The Austrian Government has undertaken 
a complete revision of the 1949 Budget, in- 
cluding the consolidation into it of substan- 
tial items not previously provided for in the 
Treasury's regular accounts, a reestimation 
of certain expenditures and prospective rev- 
enues from taxation, and the passage in the 
Parliament of a number of new tax-raising 
measures. The Minister of Finance has also 
been authorized to float an internal recon- 
struction loan to assist in the acute budget- 
balancing problem this calendar year. The 
fact that such a loan is to be floated at a time 
of weakness of the capital market is to be 
compensated for by tying into the loan sub- 
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scription provisions the option of putting up 
partly in lieu of cash a 1938 German conver- 
sion loan issue ‘‘Reichsanleihe II” (in which 
were absorbed old Austrian bonds), and by 
providing for certain tax amnesty and tax- 
exemption features. 

The subsidies on quota deliveries for pota- 
toes terminated May 31 and on over-quota 
deliveries for bread grains and barley, on 
June 6. The bread-grain delivery quota for 
the 1949 crop has been fixed at 260,000 metric 
tons (approximately 60 percent rye and 40 
percent wheat), as compared with total 
bread-grain quota of 230,000 metric tons for 
the 1948-49 crop year and actual deliveries 
to May 31 of 208,560 metric tons. Producer 
ceiling prices on quota deliveries of rye and 
wheat for the year beginning with July have 
been fixed and are based on average 1948 full 
delivery quota prices for zone 1, no provi- 
sion being made for price bonuses on over- 
quota deliveries. A number of indigenous 
products, including potatoes, pulses, barley, 
oats, corn, linseed, and eggs, were removed 
from rationing on May 29. As a result of 
abundant rain during May, the best crop 
since the end of the war is in prospect, al- 
though the development of rye is reported 
to have suffered in certain areas from heavy 
rains. 

Approval of two recovery projects for Aus- 
tria was announced on May 30 by the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration in Wash- 
ington and Vienna. One project provides for 
construction of a continuous billet mill at 
Donawitz at a cost equivalent to $7,230,000, 
of which $3,451,000 is in ECA assistance funds 
and 37,790,000 schillings ($3,779,000) in local 
currency. The mill will handle semifinished 
iron and steel products which are now pro- 
duced in obsolete, inefficient, and high-cost 
mills, and will furnish capacity for 33,000 
tons of semifinished and finished products 
per month, as against the present rated ca- 
pacity of 25,000 tons per month. 

The other project is the rehabilitation of 
iron-ore mining in the Erzberg field in Styria 
at a cost equivalent to about $5,206,000, in- 
cluding $2,145,000 in ECA funds and 30,- 
606,000 schillings ($3,060,600) in local cur- 
rency 

ECA funds in each case will be used to 
purchase machinery, equipment, and parts 
in the United States and to pay ocean-freight 
charges. The local funds will be spent in 
Austria for construction costs and for ma- 
terials and parts available locally. 


Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR EXCHANGE OF Goops CON- 
CLUDED WITH WESTERN ZONES OF GER- 
MANY 


A trade agreement between Belgium-Lux- 
embourg and the three Western Zones of 
Germany has been concluded, according to 
Joint Export-Import Agency press release No. 
101/49 of June 14, 1949. 

The agreement, which provides for a total 
trade in the amount of $125,000,000 each way 
and is to be effective from July 1, 1949, to 
June 30, 1950, not only surpasses the prewar 
level in dollar value but has been broadened 
to cover a wide range of traditional German 
and Belgo-Luxembourg exports. 

Agreement was reached on a wide basis 
for trade during the fiscal year, and trade 
policies on both sides were fully examined in 
order to enable the maximum freedom in 
the exchange of goods. 


July 18, 1949 


Principal Belgo-Luxembourg exports to 
Germany are to consist of iron and steel 
products, fats and oils, sugar, meat and other 
agricultural products, textiles, machinery, 
tin, and rubber, 

In return, Western Germany is to supply 
Belgium-Luxembourg with coal, machinery, 
chemicals, steel scrap, potash, and certain 
manufactured consumer products. 


Bolivia 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LA PAZ 


(Dated June 27, 1949) 


After the Bolivian army regained control 
at Catavi, where a labor riot occurred May 
28-30, sympathy walk-outs, which had spread 
to industrial and factory groups, began to 
fold up or were settled amicably. Agree- 
ments were reached on June 3 with railroad 
and factory workers; the majority of the 
mines then fell into line. © 

Work was not resumed at Catavi, however, 
until June 22 and then only on a limited 
scale with a skeleton staff of technicians. 
Full operations cannot be resumed there un- 
til the problem of recruiting new technical 
personnel is solved. Moreover, the May arbi- 
tration award granting considerable wage 
raises may compel the company to limit oper- 
ations to the richer ores. All other mining 
centers except Colquiri have resumed full- 
scale operations, and an agreement for re- 
sumption of work there was signed on June 
23. 

The labor disturbances had an unfavorable 
effect on minerals production, 1949 tin pro- 
duction now being estimated at 32,000 tons, 
instead of the 38,000 tons earlier estimate. 

Effects on the fiscal and private economy 
of the recent strikes and riots are already 
apparent. The national budget hypothe- 
cated an income of 800,000,000 bolivianos 
from taxes and customs duties on an esti- 
mated tin production of 38,000 metric tons— 
about 38 percent of total estimated reve- 
nues—but if tin production does not exceed 
32,000 tons, fiscal revenues may fall 125,000,- 
000 bolivianos or nearly 6 percent of the total 
budget from this cause alone. Decreases in 
the price and production of copper, lead, and 
zine in recent weeks will also influence 1949 
revenues unfavorably. 

A decree of May 14, increasing customs 
surcharges to 1,200 and 1,600 percent, which 
was to have produced 183,000,000 bolivianos, 
or 814 percent of estimated income for 1949, 
was subsequently suspended and a commis- 
sion was appointed to revise the entire tariff 
schedule and to make recommendations re- 
garding exchange control as well. Its final 
report, which is expected some months hence, 
may be submitted for congressional action. 

The foreign-exchange budget for 1949, to 
the amount of $69,000,000, was prepared on 
the basis of estimated tin production of 37,- 
000 metric tons, but deliveries of exchange to 
the Government by the Patino Mines may be 
30 percent off this year, and Government of- 
ficials calculate that there will be a deficit 
of $10,000,000 in the foreign-exchange 
budget. They plan to meet this deficit by 
reducing allocations for imports of primary 
foodstuffs, cattle, materials and equipment 
for new industry, and merchandise for pri- 
vate business. The last item is being re- 
duced by 1624 percent. The Ministry of 
Finance has instructed the Banco Central, 
for the time being, to issue licenses for of- 
ficial exchange for “essential” goods and pur- 
poses only. A previous directive restricting 
the issue of licenses for imports of lux- 
ury goods with “divisas propias’’ has been 
rescinded. 


The issuance of exchange to cover out- 
standing approved import licenses has begun 
to lag for the first time in many months. 
An important private commercial bank re- 
ported that as of the fourth week in June it 
had still not received 30 percent of its ex- 
change quota for May and had received no 
allotments of exchange for June. Under 
these unfavorable influences the boliviano 
slipped another two points on the gray mar- 
ket during the month, to a new low of 102 
to the dollar. 

The settlement of various wage disputes 
during the month on terms favorable to labor 
continued the inflationary trend of the year. 

The Joint Commissions that are to plan 
and supervise the expenditure of the 1750,- 
000,000 pesos of developmental loans pledged 
by Argentina under the Argentine-Bolivian 
Commercial Treaty of 1947 were organized 
early in June, but Argentina has not yet ad- 
vanced any funds to Bolivia. 

During the second quarter of 1949, some 
rubber shipments were made under the Span- 
ish barter agreement of 1918 and the rubber- 
for-tires barter agreements made with 
French, British, and American manufacturers 
in November 1948, and January 1919. Spain 
has received 800 metric tons of rubber (eight- 
tenths of the 1948 quota), and now owes 
Bolivia merchandise nominally worth 
$800,000. 

On June 14, President Urriolagoitia signed 
a Supreme Decree authorizing the Bolivian 
Ambassador in Washington to sign the pro- 
posed loan agreement for the Cochabamba- 
Santa Cruz highway and providing officially 
for certain aspects of the Bolivian Govern- 
ment’s part in supporting the loan. 

On June 3, Braniff Airways inaugurated 
twice-weekly DC-4 flights between Lima and 
La Paz. This is La Paz’s first regular com- 
mercial service by four-motored planes. The 
Braniff DC-4’s are equipped with emergency 
jets for assisting in take-off. 

The most favorable local deveiopment in 
recent weeks was the completion of the 
Cochabamba extension of the Camiri pipe- 
line late in May. The local petroleum mo- 
nopoly,YPFB, is now pumping gasoline to 
Cochabamba and Sucre. It is also supplying 
from domestic production all Bolivian de- 
mand for motor fuel and Diesel oil and a 
substantial share of kerosene and fuel-oil 
needs. This distribution is permitting for- 
eign-exchange savings in excess of $100,000 
per month. 


Brazil 
Exchange and Finance 


NEW PROCEDURE FOR CLOSING APPLICATIONS 
FOR EXCHANGE 


The Banking Superintendency of the Bank 
of Brazil has outlined a new optional pro- 
cedure for closing, for certain purposes, ex- 
change according to an airgram from the 
United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
The new instruction was contained in cir- 
cular No. 181 of the Banking Superintend- 
ency, addressed to all banks and banking 
houses, and was published as Instruction No. 
42 of June 20, 1949, in the Jornal do Com- 
mercio of June 23. 

The new instruction is intended to relieve 
applicants for exchange from liability in case 
of any possible future fluctuation in the ex- 
change rate, and it will not in any way ex- 
pedite the transfer of funds. It is provided 
that, beginning July 1, 1949, all importers 
holding complete sets of import documents, 
including the customs clearance certificate, 
provided the documents are found in order, 
may request from the Banking Superintend- 
ency immediate closing of the respective ex- 
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change. This procedure is available also to 
those applying for exchange for the remit- 
tance of profits, interest, dividends, and re- 
turns relative to foreign investments in 
Brazil, provided the capital has been appro- 
priately registered with the Banking Super- 
intendency and the sums to be remitted have 
already been duly approved in accordance 
with the regulations in force. 

The chronological register of applications 
for exchange will remain unaffected by the 
new procedure; the waiting line will continue 
to contain all the applications for exchange 
classified in strict chronological order of reg- 
istration within each category. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
16, 1949, for a summary of the revised Bra- 
zilian exchange regulations governing the 
allocation of available hard-currency ex- 
change. ] 

The optional procedure for the immediate 
closing of exchange which is permitted by 
Instruction No. 42 is applicable exclusively to 
payment for merchandise already cleared 
through the customs and of transfers to 
services on, and the return of, foreign capi- 
tal invested in Brazil. The instruction 
makes clear that the procedure is not ap- 
plicable to requests for exchange pertaining 
to the opening of letters of credit, or to an- 
ticipated remittances or other transfers des- 
tined for any other purpose. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DutTy-FREE ENTRY OF STREPTOMYCIN 
AUTHORIZED 


The Executive Power has been authorized 
to permit the duty-free entry of streptomycin 
by Brazilian law No. 747, published and ef- 
fective June 25, 1949, according to a telegram 
from the United States Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro dated June 27. The wholesale and 
retail prices of streptomycin are to be estab- 
lished by the Government, based on the 
landed costs and other strictly necessary 
expenses. The resale price labels on the con- 
tainers of the product must be affixed in 
Brazil. Philanthropic institutions are au- 
thorized to import streptomcin directly, pro- 
vided it is used exclusively in the treatment 
of their patients. 


TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION 
WITH UrvuGUAY SIGNED 


An unconditional and unlimited most-fa- 
vored-nation treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion between Brazil and Uruguay was signed 
at Rio de Janeiro on May 27, 1949. The 
agreement will become effective on the day 
of its ratification, which will take place in 
Montevideo as soon as possible. It will re- 
main in force for 3 years from the date of 
ratification and will be prolonged thereafter 
by tacit agreement, unless denounced by 
either nation upon 6 months’ notice. It pro- 
vides for reciprocal purchases, but no spe- 
cific amounts are mentioned. Duties, favors, 
and privileges conceded or to be conceded in 
agreements with neighboring countries to 
facilitate frontier traffic, and compromises 
resulting from any eventual customs union, 
are to be excepted from most-favored-nation 
treatment. 


Bulgaria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


An agreement between Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia on the exchange of goods and 
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on payments to cover the current year was 
signed on April 7, 1949, according to Czech- 
oslovak Economic Bulletin No. 175 of April 
28. 

This agreement fixes the scope of the ship- 
ments on either side, exclusive of capital in- 
vestment material, at some 30 percent in 
excess of the mutual trade in 1948. The 
agreement contains a new element resulting 
from the principle of collaboration between 
two States with planned economies. This 
principle requires that quotas agreed upon 
must be contracted for and duly delivered. 

Czechoslovakia is to supply Bulgaria with 
rolled products, machinery, motor and other 
vehicles, chemicals, textiles, glassware, paper 
goods, and metal consumer goods. 

Bulgaria in return is to deliver to Czech- 
oslovakia, among other products, maize, 
tobacco, ores and concentrates, wine, and 
agricultural produce, including apples. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT CONCLUDED FOR EXCHANGE OF 
GoopDs WITH THE NETHERLANDS 


An agreement between Czechoslovakia and 
the Netherlands was concluded at The Hague 
on May 10, 1949, according to the German 
press of May 18. 

The agreement provides for $36,200,000 
worth of trade in each direction for the pe- 
riod ending April 30, 1950. 

Goods which the Netherlands is to export 
to Czechoslovakia include copra, tin, raw 
rubber, and other Indonesian products, agri- 
cultural products, especially vegetables, 
cattle, fish, electrical and radio equipment, 
artificial fibers and textiles, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products, and other small 
articles. 

Czechoslovakia is to deliver to the Nether- 
lands machines, metallurgical products, 
chemicals, glass, ceramics, textiles, and other 
small goods. 

The types of commodities to be delivered 
by each country do not differ greatly from 
those actually exchanged in 1948, but the 
sizable reduction in the volume of trade 
indicates that Czechoslovakia probably will 
receive less raw materials from the Nether- 
lands in the current year 


French Equatorial 
Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT AUTHORIZATION OBLIGATORY 


The exportation of products and merchan- 
dise of any kind from French Equatorial 
Africa to foreign countries is subject to an 
export authorization, according to an order 
of February 5, 1949, published in the French 
Moniteur Officiel du Commerce et de 1'In- 
dustrie on June 2, 1949. 

If they are intended for metropolitan 
France or the territories of the French 
Union no license is required other than for 
the following products: All oleaginous prod- 
ucts (including derivatives such as soap, oil, 
oilcakes, and fodder); coffee, cacao, rice, 
maize; sisal, cotton; tobacco; lumber and 
veneer wood; all mining products; and dia- 
monds. 





Construction of the first automobile as- 
sembly plant in the Philippines has been 
announced by a company in Manila. 


French Indochina 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT SAIGON 
(Dated June 1, 1949) 


Business in Indochina remains hesitant 
pending clarification of the effect on the 
economy of implementation of the agree- 
ments of March 8, 1949, setting up an in- 
dependent Vietnam Government within the 
French Union. These agreements were ex- 
pected to go into effect during June. Similar 
agreements are being negotiated with Cam- 
bodia and Laos. 

The cost-of-living index at Saigon for 
Europeans rose from 2,690 in March to 2,752 
during April 1949, and was 33 percent higher 
than in April 1948. 

More Communist infiltration in labor has 
been noted, particularly in two of the larger 
machine shops at Saigon 


RICE 


The rice harvest of Cochinchina has ended. 
The estimated area planted to paddy during 
the crop year 1948-49 was smaller than that 
of the preceding year, with 1,103,000 hectares 
planted as compared with 1,316,000 hectares. 
The production of paddy in Cochinchina es- 
timated at 1,330,000 metric tons, is below the 
1,662,000-ton output of the 1947-48 crop year. 
A counter rice blockade instituted by the 
French Government is reported as effective. 
Although it has served to embarrass Viet- 
namese Nationalistic forces who hitherto 
have exacted large sums to permit the traffic 
of rice to French-controlled areas, neverthe- 
less discontent is reported among the small 
rice growers in the blockaded districts owing 
to inability to dispose of their crops, and 
little rice is being exported. 


RUBBER 


Continued lack of security and shortage of 
manpower were evident in the rubber planta- 
tions. Total rubber production during Jan- 
uary and February amounted to 3,496 tons 
compared with 4,920 during the correspond- 
ing period of 1948 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Coal production decreased from the post- 
war record of 41,600 tons reached during 
March 1949 to 36,000 tons in April, owing to 
the decline in export demand and a better 
stock position. 

Production in Indochina’s principal in- 
dustries during the first quarter of 1949, com- 
pared with the fourth quarter of 1948, was 
as follows: 

First Fourth 


quarter, quarter, 


Product 1949 1948 
Coal thous. metric tons 93.2 104.0 
Cement do 10.9 28.5 
Alcohol thous. liters 7.5) 3, 002. 2 
Beer thous. hectoliters 46.4 47.3 
Sugar metric tons 3, 231.0 3. 057.0 
Salt do 168.0 588.0 
Tobacco (cigarettes do 967.0 1, 030.0 
Oxygen thous. cubic meters 60. 2 41.6 
Acetylene do 24.4 27.4 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 


During the first quarter of 1949, 137 ships 
entered the port of Saigon, with a total ton- 
nage of 357,100; departures numbered 142 
ships (376,700 tons). The tonnage of mer- 
chandise unloaded and loaded at Saigon 
during the quarter totaled 184,000 and 125,- 
200 metric tons, respectively, compared with 
153,000 and 116,200 during the corresponding 
quarter in 1948. 


1SourcE: Bulletin Economique de 1'Indo- 
chine. 
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Railway operation continued to suffer from 
guerrilla attacks, and inasmuch as aviation 
is the safer way to travel in most parts of 
Indochina, international and domestic air 
travel continue to increase. 

International air traffic during January and 
February 1949, measured by number of ar- 
rivals and departures (departures in paren- 
theses) was as follows: Flights, 112 (123); 
passengers, 1,706 (1,554); and freight in 
metric tons, 112.4 (88.2), compared with 118 
(121); 1,393 (1,353); and 93.8 (75.3) respec- 
tively during the like period of 1948. 


CREDIT AND BANKING 


Banks reported a general shortage of work- 
ing capital on the part of large importers 
and retailers. Those who have capital prefer 
to borrow to meet commitments. With 
stocks mounting, textile sales were decon- 
trolled in May, and small firms were expe- 
riencing considerable difficulties with pay- 
ments. The official bank discount rate has 
risen from 414 to 5 percent, largely because 
of increased borrowing. Owing to the rice 
blockade, the Chinese who handle rice trans- 
port and milling at Cholon are reported un- 
easy, and events in China are creating diffi- 
culties for the Chinese banks in Indochina. 

Bank deposits at the end of March totaled 
1,238,425,000 piasters, and extension of credit 
by the banks totaled 534,951,000 piasters. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Information regarding merchandise trade 
for March 1949 is not yet available. During 
January and February the total value of im- 
ports rose to 417,000,000 piasters (US$33,100,- 
000 at the official rate of 1 piaster equals 
US$0.07944). Exports for the 2-month pe- 
riod were valued at 251,300,000 piasters 
(US$19,900,000), showing a visible trade defi- 
cit of 165,700,000 piasters (US8$13,200,000) . 

France and the French Union continued as 
the leading suppliers with 301,000,000 pi- 
asters, or 72 percent, of the import total by 
value. 

The demand for imports from the United 
States was reflected in an import surplus 
amounting to US$2,769,199. It should be 
noted, however, that United States purchases 
of Indochinese goods amounted to only 
$5,561 during the 2-month period. More- 
over, the United States supplied 7 percent 
of the imports, being second only to the 
French Union and France in this respect. 


French North 
Afric: 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT AND EXPORT FORMALITIES TAX 
REGULATIONS, TUNISIA 


The customs formalities tax of 20 francs 
per 1,000 gross kilograms or fraction thereof 
is applicable on the following categories of 
goods in Tunisia, by an order of July 29, 1948, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunisien 
on August 3. 

The value to be declared for calculation of 
this tax is the value of the goods at the place 
and the time the customs declaration is 
made 

Merchandise, other than parcel post (ex- 
cept that which contains merchandise re- 
quiring licenses), in transit for transship- 
ment is subject to only one payment of the 
tax, either at entry or at exit. Articles tem- 
porarily admitted for repairs are subject to 
the tax at entry on the basis of the gross 
Weight, and to an additional 1 percent on the 
added value which resulted from the repairs. 
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If the goods have not undergone any trans- 
formation, the tax is paid both at entry and 
at exit. 

Goods declared for a bonded warehouse 
are subject to the tax at the time of with- 
drawal, 

The tax is also assessed on the gross weight 
of the following goods: Personal effects of 
those leaving the Regency; belongings of 
emigrants; matériel and goods of military 
and navy personnel; packing material; bor- 
ing apparatus; tourist vehicles; land- and 
air-transport equipment; privately owned 
motor vehicles, tractors, bicycles, and cer- 
tain other items; certain parcel-post pack- 
ages; books, newspapers, and periodicals; 
wheat in grains or processed; the following 
products destined for reexportation within 6 
months after having been processed: Spon- 
ges; iron, steel or tin-plated sheets for box, 
drum, bung, and spout making; aluminum 
and alfoys; crude wool, in bulk or on the 
skin; exposed motion-picture films. 

The following items are exempted from the 
customs formalities tax: Draft animals; lug- 
gage; seagoing vessels; certain parcel-post 
packages in transit; samples of no sales value; 
ship repair parts and ship stores. 

{See announcement of increase in the tax 
in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 
13, 1948.] 


French 


Somaliland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ENTIRE AREA MADE A FREE CUSTOMS 
TERRITORY 


Effective January 1, 1949, French Somali- 
land was established as a “Free Zone,” ac- 
cording to a decree of April 16, 1949, published 
in the French Moniteur Officiel du Commerce 
et de l’Industrie on April 28, 1949. 

Consequently, customs regulations and 
tariffs have been abolished, also the con- 
sumption and trade turn-over taxes. 


MERCHANDISE IMPORTED FOR CONSUMPTION 
SuBJectT To “LocAL Tax” 


Effective January 1, 1949, all goods im- 
ported into French Somaliland for consump- 
tion are subject to a “local tax” established 
by order No. 1296 of December 28, 1948, pub- 
lished in the French Moniteur Officiel du 
Commerce et de l‘Industrie on June 2, 1949. 

The tax on most products is 16 percent ad 
valorem, based on the value of the goods at 
the time and place of customs declaration. 

The rate of this tax is reduced to 10 per- 
cent on common wood (crude, squared, 
sawed, etc.), cement, and kerosene; and to 5 
percent on iron and steel rails, fishplates, 
metal railroad ties, bolts and screws, liquid 
fuels, other, than gasoline (gas oil, mazout, 
and Diesel oil). 

The following items are exempted from 
this tax: Merchandise not intended for con- 
sumption in Somaliland; products intended 
for exportation, such as green coffee and raw 
hides and skins, which are to undergo some 
process of conditioning or preservation in 
French Somaliland; 

Live animals; butcher's meat, fresh, refrig- 
erated, or chilled; domestic butter; eggs; 
killed poultry and game; fish; oysters; fresh 
crustaceans; shells; durra; fresh vegetables 
and fruits; potatoes; pulse (beans); raw 
hides and skins; green coffee (in the bean 
and husk); crude or purified wax; musk and 
civet; wheat in grains and flour; fodder; 
tubers, bulbs, rhizomes or suckers intended 
for reproduction, and shrubs and green plants 


and seeds for sowing; guano and other or- 
ganic fertilizers; 

Charcoal; run-of-the-mine coal; briquets; 
butane gas and similar gases for domestic 
use; carburants and lubricants consumed 
with air by military or civilian planes; pack- 
ing without commercial value; empty sacks 
of jute or other textiles; books, newspapers, 
and periodicals; photographs, motion-picture 
films for public shows; legal-tender coins; 
noncommercial collector’s objects; 

Military equipment and matériel intended 
for the military groups stationed in French 
Somaliland; used clothing or new clothing 
imported in quantity to conform to travel- 
er’s needs; workmen’s personal tools; fur- 
niture, including sewing machines, radios, 
refrigerators, bearing marks of wear and spe- 
cifically intended for the use of the import- 
ers; funeral and sacerdotal ornaments; sea- 
going vessels and parts, including anchors, 
grapnels, cables, and chains; and all mate- 
rials intended for consular and vice-consular 
Offices. 


Germany 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U. S.-U. K. ZONE 
DURING FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL 


Economic conditions in the U. SU. K. 
Zone in February, March, and April, 1949 
were marked by relative stability, in contrast 
to the sharp expansion of production and the 
rapid price increases which characterized the 
last half of 1948. Prices and industrial out- 
put fluctuated only slightly, the index of 
industrial production being reported at 80 
for February, 90 for March, and 82 (prelim- 
inary) for April (1936=100). Inasmuch as 
there were more working days in March than 
in the other 2 months, output per working 
day was actually about the same for all 3 
months. The cost-of-living index remained 
at 143 (1938=100) during March and April, 
a slight drop from 143.7 in February. Ac- 
cording to preliminary returns, the price in- 
dex for basic materials declined from 188.5 
in March to 186.8 in April. 

Possibly the most significant development 
was the change from a seller’s to buyer’s 
market. With raw materials in adequate 
supply on the whole, production was limited 
in many cases by lack of markets, rather than 
prduction, transportation, or supply diffi- 
culties. 

EMPLOYMENT 


Employment during February and March 
was estimated at about 12,200,000, or some- 
what below the peak of 12,374,000 reached in 
December 1948. The index of employed wage 
and salary earners for March was 122.6 
(1936100). Employment opportunities 
failed to keep pace with the increments to 
labor force, and unemployment rose from 
743,000 in December 1948, to 1,195,061 at the 
end of April, and 1,211,061 in mid-May, or 
more than 6 percent of the total labor force. 
A small number of brankruptcies accom- 
panied the rise in unemployment. 


FINANCE 


During the 3 months under discussion, 
there was an acute shortage of both short- 
term credit and funds for long-term invest- 
ment, which forced a number of industries to 
restrict operations. Toward the end of May, 
however, short-term credit restrictions were 
partly lifted, and on May 27 other measures 
were taken to liberalize extension of credits 
by banks. (See FOREIGN. COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 4, page 22.) The Reconstruction Loan 
Corporation started lending operations late 
in April, granting loans totaling about 110,- 
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000,C00 Deutsche marks to the coal industry 
and electric power plants by May 21, out of 
245,000,000 marks made available to it from 
counterrart funds. 

According to the April report of the Bank 
deutscher Laender, capital formation in the 
three Western Zones of Germany during the 
first quarter of 1949 amounted to about 
526,000,000 Deutsche marks, of which about 
240,000,000 represented budgetary surpluses 
of government agencies and surpluses of 
public working funds; 100,000,000 represented 
increases in savings accounts; and 87,000,000, 
long term investments of public and private 
insurance companies. It is estimated that 
less than half of the total capital formation 
actually found its way into long-term in- 
vestment expenditures during the quarter. 
The budgetary surpluses of state and local 
governments were largely stagnating in active 
bank balances during the first quarter, and 
only in May did they begin to enter the capi- 
tal markets. Sales of bonds and stocks in 
the organized capital market were sluggish. 


INDUSTRY 


The permitted annual output of steel in 
the U. S-—U. K. Zone under the tripartite 
agreement on prohibited and limited indus- 
tries, announced in April, is 10,700,000 ingot 
tons. During April, steel prcduction was at 
a yearly rate of 9,175,000 tons. Annual pro- 
duction of 85,000 tons of primary aluminum 
is now permitted, and Trizonal production 
in March was at an annual rate of 22,800 tons 

Froduction of passenger cars reached a 
new high of 6,301 in April, as compared with 
6,126 in March and 5,284 in February. Truck 
output numbered 3,974 in April, 4,663 in 
March, and 3,793 in February. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Export deliveries from the Bizonal Area 
during April reached $100,300,000, an increase 
of 13 percent over the average monthly ex- 
ports in the first quarter of the year. This 
is the first monthly export figure which was 
not inflated by the overlapping of two re- 
cording systems; the March export figure of 
$86,100,000 included $2,800,000 worth of ship- 
ments which might have been made in previ- 
ous months and the February figure of $88.- 
400,000 included $7,200,000 worth of such 
shipments. Preliminary returns for May 
show exports amounting to $96,000,000 in 
that month. 

Imports during April reached $154,590,000 
or 19 percent above the monthly average for 
the first quarter. As of the end of April, 
$228,059,000 worth of goods financed by ECA 
had been delivered to the Bizonal Area. In 
addition, contracts had been signed or firm 
commitments concluded for $78,566,000, and 
procurement had been authorized for another 
$40,143,000. 


Exchange and Finance 


CURRENT INTEREST RATES ON BANK 
ACCOUNTS IN BERLIN 


As of July 1, 1949, banks in the Western 
Sectors of Berlin resumed payment of inter- 
est on deposits, states the foreign press. The 
Berliner Stadtkontor and the Berliner Volks- 
bank pay 1 percent on current accounts. 
The Sparkasse der Stadt Berlin West pays the 
same rate on current accounts and 2 percent 
on savings accounts. 

Interest rates effective in the Soviet Zone 
were extended to the Eastern Sector of Ber- 
lin as of June 1. These rates are 1 percent 
on current accounts (under certain condi- 
tions), 3 percent on savings accounts, and up 
to 4 percent on long-term deposits, depend- 
ing on the term. Interest rates for credits 
were reduced to 5 percent at the same time. 
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LICENSING OF SALE OR ENCUMBRANCE OF 
PROPERTY OWNED BY NONRESIDENTS 


Land Central Banks in the U. SU. K. 
Zones of Germany were authorized on April 1, 
1949, to grant special licenses under Military 
Government Laws Nos. 52 and 53 permitting 
nonresidents to sell part or all of their prop- 
erty in these Zones, or to raise a mortgage 
or other loan on such property, according to 
a directive from the Allied Bank Commission 
which was reprinted in Mitteilungen of the 
Bank deutscher Laender of May 31, 1949. 
Such licenses will be issued only in the fol- 
lowing cases: 

(a) When the sale, mortgage, or loan is 
necessary to finance or to prevent the accu- 
mulation of storage, maintenance, or similar 
charges on the owner’s property; 

(b) When the sale, mortgage, or loan is 
required to finance reconstruction of existing 
property or the replacement of essential prop- 
erty, which had been lost to the owner for 
any reason since 1939, by property similar in 
character, provided that the purchase is made 
within Germany, would not place the appli- 
cant in a position in an industry superior 
to that which he occupied in 1939, and that 
it would not violate the level-of-industry 
plan; 

(c) When the refusal to permit the sale, 
mortgage, or loan would result in a financial 
loss to the property owner, for example, from 
taxation of destroyed real estate, or from de- 
terioration or decay which the nonresident 
owner is not in a position to prevent 

In authorizing the above transactions the 
Banks must insure that the proceeds of the 
sale, mortgage, or loan are paid into a blocked 
Deutsche mark account in the owner's name 
to be utilized only for the purposes specified 
above, and must take all adequate precau- 
tions to insure that the conditions of sale, 
mortgage, or loan are reasonable, so as to 
prevent the possibility of any concealed ar- 
rangement with a view to avoiding foreign 
exchange control. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT SIGNED FOR THE EXCHANGE OF 
Goops BETWEEN THREE WESTERN ZONES 
AND ITALY 


A trade agreement between Italy and the 
three Western Zones of Germany was signed 
in Rome on April 28, 1949, according to Joint 
Export-Import press release No. 84/49 of 
May 14. 

The agreement, which provides for more 
than $60,000,000 worth of trade in each di- 
rection for the period July 1, 1949, to June 
30, 1950, is expected to increase considerably 
business between both countries. 

Outstanding among the items listed for 
importation from Italy into Germany are 
fruits, vegetables, and other food products. 
Other major imports anticipated are raw and 
semiprocessed hemp, silk waste, rayon yarns, 
electrical equipment, chemicals, and 
minerals. 

Principal commodities expected to be sold 
to Italy under the agreement are coal, agri- 
cultural products (including livestock, seeds, 
and hops), chemicals and pharmaceuticals, 
machinery of various kinds, metal products, 
ceramics, optical goods, and miscellaneous 
manufactured goods. 

The agreement also provides for an ex- 
change of about 3,000,000 worth of invisibles 


PAYMENTS AGREEMENT WITH HUNGARY 
EXTENDED 


Provisions were made in Frankfurt am 
Main on June 6, 1949, to extend the pay- 
ments agreement between Bizonal Germany 
and Hungary until September 30, 1949, and 


to include trade with the French Zone, ac- 
cording to a German trade periodical of 
June 9. 

Hungary is to supply Western Germany 
with a large amount of rye, in addition to in- 
creased quantities of paprika and other agri- 
cultural products, and special machine tools. 

Additional German exports to Hungary 
are to include machinery and spare parts, 
dyestuffs and other chemicals, and a number 
of small manufactured products such as 
needles, hand tools, hardware, and consumer 
products. 

Arrangements were made to meet in Au- 
gust 1949, to draw up the export-import lists 
for 1949-50 


AGREEMENT SIGNED FOR THE EXCHANGE OF 
Goops BETWEEN THE SOVIET ZONE AND 
POLAND 


A trade agreement between Poland and the 
Soviet Zone of Germany was signed on June 
8, 1949, according to the Polish press of 
June 10. 

This agreement is to provide for the ship- 
ment of machinery and industrial equip- 
ment from the Soviet Zone to Poland during 
1949 and 1950. The equipment, valued at 
$30,000,000, is to be assigned to the coal, tex- 
tile, foundry, metal, food, and other indus- 
tries in Poland 

No mention was made in the press report 
of goods to be shipped to Germany in return. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION DURING APRIL 1949 


Hong Kong's international trade slumped 
during the month of April and was accen- 
tuated by the prolonged recession of business 
activities in China resulting from continued 
civil war. Although business with North 
China improved, especially exports to Com- 
munist-held areas in North China and Man- 
churia, trade with Central China was on the 
down-grade 

The total value of exports during April 
was placed at the equivalent of US$28,706,671 
(converted from official Hong Kong statistics 
at the rate of HK$4=US$1), a drop of 169 
percent as compared with April 1948, and a 
drop of 35.15 percent as compared with March 
1949. Imports during April 1949 were valued 
at US$40,112,210, a drop of 27.63 percent over 
the preceding month and a drop of 15 percent 
as compared with April 1948 

After initial weaknesses, prices on the 
Hong Kong stock market moved up moder- 
ately in an unusually heavy volume of trans- 
actions. The decision of the British Govern- 
ment to reinforce the local defense services, 
and the announcements of good dividends 
by local companies, contributed largely to 
this condition, offsetting somewhat the de- 
pressing effect of news of the unchecked 
Communist sweep into Central China 

The supply position and unsettled foreign 
exchanges influenced commodity prices 
greatly during the month. Cotton piece 
goods dropped as much as HK$2.50 per piece 
of 40 yards, inasmuch as it was expected 
that large quantities would be dumped in 
Hong Kong. Heavy shipments of cotton yarn 
from Hankow for Canton were transferred to 
Hong Kong, depressing prices slightly. As a 
result, few new indents for raw cotton were 
booked. Prices of Japanese rayon piece goods 
fell with the arrival of large shipments. 
Rayon and silk yarn from the United King- 
dom and Italy filled the requirements of 
local mills for special orders from Africa and 
Malaya. The small quota of gunny bags al- 
lotted to Hong Kong from India, and the 
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Value of Hong Kong’s International Trade 
in Commodities, April 1949? 


IMPORTS Value (in 
U.S. dollars) 
Textile fabrics and small wares 3, 675, 246 
Manufactured articles, n. e. s 3, 336, 436 
Miscellaneous crude or simply prepared prod- 
ucts, n. e. § 2, 625, 683 
Yarns and thread 1, 965, 358 
Pulp, paper, and cardboard, and manufactures 
thereof 1, 841, 020 
Animal and vegetable oils, fats, greases, and 
waxes, and their manufactures, n. e. s 1, 663, 103 
All others 25, 005, 364 
Total 10, 112, 210 
LEADING SUPPLIERS OF IMPORTS 
United States &, 398, 048 
China 
North 2, 496, 642 
Central 759, 283 
South 5, 866, 266 
United Kingdom 6, 587, 933 
EXPORTS 
Textile fabrics and small ware 2, 901, 830 
Manufactures of base metals, n. ¢ 2, 223, 456 
Miscellaneous crude or simply prepared prod 
ucts, n. e. § 1, 956, 537 
Products for heating, lighting, and power lu- 
bricants and related product 1, 699, 507 
Yarns and thread 1, 636, 714 
Clothing and underwear of textile materials; 
hats of all material 1, 518, 529 
All other 16, 770, O98 
Total 28, 706, 671 
LEADING BUYERS OF EXPORTS 
China 
North 2, 795, 354 
Central 658, 677 
Soutl 1, 425, 364 
Siam 4, 49, 458 
Malaya 2,921, 413 
Macao 2, 3SS8, 462 
i Converted from official Hong Kong statistics at the 
rate of HK$4= US$ 
Source: Hor Kor Government Gazette, May 27, 
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urgent requirements of South Africa, sent 
local prices up considerably. 

Glass prices were steady despite keen com- 
petition from all sides. Japanese cement 
was imported in large quantities, again in- 
terfering with the sales of the more ex- 
pensive local product. Imports of beans and 
bean cake from North China and Manchuria 
increased sharply, chiefly for forward sale to 
Japan, although Denmark is also interested 
in these items. The demand in North China 
for chemicals of all kinds continued. United 
States products such as caustic soda, chlorate 
of ammonia, sodium sulfide, potassium bi- 
chromate, zinc oxide, and dyestuffs con- 
tinued in demand 

The market for bristles was hampered by 
difficult transshipment from supplying cen- 
ters in China. The price of tin ingots rose 
as a result of increases in oversea buying 
orders. Good markets prevailed for tung oil. 
About 2,000 tons were shipped from Canton, 
the movement being stimulated by the Chi- 
nese Government's decision to reduce to 10 
percent the amount of exchange to be sur- 
rendered. The move evidently was designed 
to encourage the transfer of stocks to Hong 
Kong for safety while at the same time cre- 
ating foreign exchange for the National Gov- 
ernment. Local tung-oil shippers fear that 
India’s release of 1,750 tons of linseed oil may 
again encourage its use as a substitute. 

The production of electricity during the 
month of April totaled 16,223,757 kw.-hr. as 
compared with tne monthly average of 12,- 
526,000.25 kw.-hr. for 1948. Gas manufac- 
ture and distribution, both domestic and in- 
dustrial and for public lighting, amounted 
to 29,901,900 cubic feet during April as com- 
pared with the 1948 monthly average of 
23,955,708 cubic feet. 

The colony's small mining industry, which 
was dormant during the three postwar years, 
has begun to revive, with 5,690 tons of iron 
Ore mined in March as compared with 710 
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tons mined in February of this year. Wol- 
fram, to the extent of 400 pounds, also was 
mined during March. Cement production 
declined to 3,415 metric tons in April as com- 
pared with a monthly average of 4,162 metric 
tons produced during January through 
March of this year. 

Hong Kong clearing house returns for 
April amounted to HK$829,170,394, a decline 
of 6.97 percent as compared with March, the 
record month in the colony’s history. For 
the first 4 months of 1949 total clearings were 
15.79 percent over the corresponding period 
of 1948. 

Real-estate transactions, although below 
1948 peak prices, were heavier than for many 
months, a consequence of the arrival of new 
Chinese immigrants and the revived interest 
in land and house investments. 

The legal unofficial exchange rates quoted 
in April 1949, for the sale of United States 
money in the form of currency (notes), tele- 
graphic transfers, and on demand drafts, are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


For United States $1 


Exchange rat U.S. Telegra- — 
dollar phic draft 
currency | transfer | i 

April! HK$5.25 HK&$5. 26 | HK$S5. 25 
April 30 6. 27 6. 00 6. 05 
High 6.27 6.05 6.05 
Low 5. 25 5.25 | 5. 24 
A verage 5. 58 5.49 5. 48 
Norte: Although not shown, buying rates are usually 


2 or 3 cents lower. 


The official announcement on April 14 pro- 
hibiting the possession of, or further transac- 
tions in, gold resulted in an increased demand 
for dollar notes and had the immediate effect 
of creating a lack of confidence in the Hong 
Kong dollar. (See FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, issue of May 30, 1949.) The fact 
that the telegraphic transfer rate, normally 
some 2', percent higher than the rate for 
notes because of the savings in interest that 
is normally lost as a result of the time re- 
quired to transport funds to the United 
States, was about 1.6 percent lower than the 
current rate indicated a possibility that the 
demand for United States dollars was for 
hoarding rather than for the financing of 
trade. 

The currency note circulation of Hong 
Kong's three note-issuing banks was HK$880,- 
952,687 at the end of April. To this figure 
may be added about HK$20,000,000 of the 
HK$1 note issue and coin circulation of the 
Hong Kong Government. The increase in 
the note circulation during recent months 
has been caused chiefly by the financial col- 
lapse in China; an increasing amount of the 
local currency, estimated as high as one- 
third of the colony’s total note issue, is held 
in China and especially in Kwangtung Prov- 
ince where the Hong Kong dollar has become 
the principal medium of exchange, accepted 
by everyone and sometimes demanded for the 
payment of taxes. 

Total revenue receipts by the Hong Kong 
treasury were HK$153,978,000 by January 31, 
1949, as compared to the budgetary estimate 
for the year ended March 31, 1949, of HK$151,- 
408,000. With 2 months to go and receipts 
already exceeding the estimated figure, the 
Government anticipated a good surplus. 
Expenditures to January 31, 1949, were 
HK$126,828,000, and the estimated expendi- 
tures to the end of March 1949 were HK$150,- 
000,000. According to the Hong Kong Gov- 
ernment’s recently released budget for 
1949-50, estimated expenditures for the fiscal 
year beginning April 1, 1949, are HK$179.- 
924,220, whereas, revenues are expected to 
reach HK$180,019,370, which includes a sum 


of HK$16,000,000 granted by the British Gov- 
ernment as part of the war-settlement 
expenditure. 

Aircraft activity at Kai Tak Airport in April 
numbered 979 arrivals and 967 departures. 
Passengers numbered 13,996 inward and 
14,031 outward. Freight amounted to 221,628 
kilograms, made up of 68,592 in imports and 
153,036 in exports. The value of air imports 
was HK$10,366,000 and exports HK$1,500,000. 
Switzerland, with HK$5,822,000, supplied the 
greatest value of imports, followed by the 
United States with HK$3,384,000. Thailand 
took the greatest value of air freight 
(HK$390,000), followed by Malaya (HK$370,- 
000) and South China (HK8$197,000). 

Ocean and river shipping—over 60 tons 
net—numbered 646 clearances in April, total- 
ing 972,866 tons registered, and 647 ships 
entered carrying 1,004,338 tons. Ship ar- 
rivals were mostly British (284 in and 289 
out) and Chinese (236 in and 232 out). 
American ships numbered 28 entered and 28 
cleared. Passengers departing by sea during 
April numbered 74,193. 


Hun eary 


Commercial Laws Digests 


DOMESTIC TRADE UNDER CLOSER 
SUPERVISION 


Wholesalers and other merchants engaged 
in domestic trade in Hungary are required 
to submit detailed monthly reports on their 
business transactions to the Central Sta- 
tistical Office, in accordance with Decree No. 
4,063/1949 (113) Korm. The law does not 
apply to nationalized foreign-trade concerns. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GIFTs OF Foop, SOAP, AND WORN CLOTHING 
GRANTED DutTy-FREE ADMISSION 


An order of the Irish Government specifies 
that the following types of goods may be 
imported free of duty when sent as gifts by 
persons abroad to Irish residents: Worn per- 
sonal clothing and wearing apparel, where 
the total value of such articles in a parcel 
does not exceed £5; dutiable foodstuffs; and 
small quantities of soap, soap powders, and 
soap substitutes. 


Italy 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 
(Dated June 23, 1949) 


Despite the removal of electricity rationing 
on May 5, no clear indications were available 
toward the end of June of the upturn in 
economic activity that should have resulted. 
Electrical energy distributed by firms in 
Northern Italy was 3 percent under the total 
for May of 1948. Sales activity was reported 
slow. 

Industrial production during the month 
of April, according to the official index of 
the Central Statistical Institute, was at 95 
percent of the 1938 average. This compared 
with 98 percent for March and with an 
average of 98 percent for the year 1948. The 
average level for the first 4 months of 1949 
was also 95, slightly higher than the 91 per- 
cent of the same period in 1948. 

Exports continued weak, with a resultant 
trade deficit during the first quarter of 
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$111,000,000. (This increased to approx- 
imately $170,000,000 by the end of the first 
4 months, according to cabled advices. The 
corresponding deficit for the similar period 
of 1948, however, was $214,000,000. Exports 
were 32 percent higher than during the first 
4 months of 1948, and imports were 9 percent 
higher.) 

The general index of wholesale prices fell 
by 5.3 percent during the first 4 months of 
1949, approximately the same percentage as 
during the similar period of 1948. The price 
of food products alone fell by about 8 per- 
cent. This drop was not passed on to the 
consumer, however, in the form of lower re- 
tail prices, and the over-all cost of living 
registered a slight rise. 


FINANCE 


The Government has announced a tax- 
reform program, which it hopes to put into 
effect by January 1, 1950. The measures to 
implement this program have not as yet been 
presented to Parliament, but reportedly will 
include provision for reduction of tax rates, 
for unification of the various types of exist- 
ing taxes on income, and for simplification 
of the tax collection procedures. 

New subscriptions to Treasury notes, which 
had averaged 1,000,000,000 lire daily during 
1948 and the first quarter of 1949, dropped 
to 360,000,000 lire per day in April and to 
less than a third of that amount in May. 
While the April decline was chiefly attrib- 
utable to the strike during that month of 
Bank of Italy employees, the low figure for 
May was the result of such factors as the 
reduced interest rate, fears that registration 
requirements would be extended to Govern- 
ment obligations, and demand for capital by 
private firms. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


The price farmers will receive for the 
1,700,000 tons of wheat that is to be delivered 
to the Government pools was fixed at the 
same level as last year; the price of the re- 
mainder, which may legally be sold on the 
free market, is expected to tend toward the 
controlled price, instead of bringing a pre- 
mium, as previously. 

In general, price relationships continued 
along a trend increasingly unfavorable to 
farmers. The ratio of prices received to 
prices paid (based on 1938 averages) was 0.86 
in April, 0.87 in March, 0.88 in February, 0.91 
in January, and 0.94 in December. The con- 
tinued fall in world food prices suggests that 
this trend may persist. 

The Chamber of Deputies approved in 
principle Government-proposed legislation 
for the reform of farm-tenancy contracts. 
Some of the specific proposals being debated 
include those to assure renters of tenure, to 
do away with the age-old custom of a 50-50 
division of produce between owner and 
renter, and to fix upon landlords the obli- 
gation to make farm improvements. No 
further action has been taken on the land 
redistribution program announced by Pre- 
mier De Gasperi on April 17, nor on the re- 
form of agricultural labor-management re- 
lations. 

FUEL AND POWER 


Italian newspapers on June 14 carried re- 
ports of the discovery of considerable quan- 
tities of petroleum in the Po Valley, north 
of Parma, but later information indicated 
that the discovery, so far as crude oil is con- 
cerned, was insignificant. Large quantities 
of natural gas were indicated, however. 

Water reserves in Northern Italy were 
rated, as of June 12, at 769,000,000 KWH, as 
against approximately 950,000,000 at the 
same time last year. Even last year’s re- 
serves were insufficient to prevent a severe 
power shortage during the past winter. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CLEARING AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH POLAND 


A clearing and payments agreement be- 
tween Italy and Poland was signed on June 
15, 1949, to be effective July 1, according to 
the Polish press. 

The agreement is to be in force for 3 years 
and provides for an exchange of goods to a 
value of $50,000,000 on each side in the first 
year. 

Italy is to supply Poland, mainly with 
ores, dyes, engines of various types, tires, 
hemp, and linens 

Poland is to deliver to Italy principally 
1,000,000 metric tons of coal, and also grain, 
timber, and chemicals 


J ad | yall 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BOEKI CHO REPLACED BY MINISTRY OF 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


The Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers has recently announced that Boeki 
Cho (Japanese Board of Trade) has been re- 
placed by the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry, established on May 25, 1949 
The functions vested in Boeki Cho have been 
transferred to the newly established Ministry, 
which assumes all rights and obligations un- 
der contracts executed in the name of Boeki 
Cho. 


PARCEL-POST RESTRICTIONS RELAXED 


The Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers (SCAP) recently announced that, be- 
ginning June 1, 1949, certain restrictions on 
parcel-post shipments of trade samples, per- 
sonal or household articles, professional in- 
struments and tools of trade, and gift parcels 
have been removed. 

In the case of trade samples a license is no 
longer required for parcel-post shipment 
from Japan; the customs declaration tags, 
however, must be endorsed “Trade Samples 
Only.” Similarly, parcels containing non- 
commercial quantities of personal or house- 
hold articles and professional instruments 
and tools of trade for the personal use of the 
recipient may be mailed to and from Japan 
without license. Such parcels, however, are 
subject to customs examination and clear- 
ance in accordance with Japanese laws 

Although relief gift parcels to Japan (the 
contents of which are restricted to noncom- 
mercial quantities of clothing, nonperish- 
able foods, and mailable medicines) are per- 
mitted entry into Japan duty-free and 
license-free, relief parcels containing com- 
mercial quantities of clothing are subject to 
import duties, licensing, taxes, and penalties 
Addressees of such parcels will have 60 days 
in which to obtain the import license and 
pay the fees, after which parcels will be 
treated as undeliverable. Food in gift par- 
cels will be considered as being in noncom- 
mercial quantities up to 22 pounds and will 
be permitted entry into Japan duty-free and 
license-free. Relief gift parcels may contain 
mailable medicines in noncommercial quan- 
tities only and those containing medicines in 
commercial quantities will be treated as 
undeliverable. All gift parcels are subject to 
customs examination and clearance fees. 

SCAP has also indicated that gift articles, 
as distinguished from relief items, found in 
relief parcels are subject to applicable im- 
port duties, taxes, and penalties, and that 
such parcels may be delivered only upon 
payment of such fees as are applicable 
Tobacco products in gift relief parcels, which 


have been permitted duty-free entry into 
Japan, are now subject to payment of duties 
at the rate of 355 percent ad valorem based 
on the wholesale c. i. f. value in Japan. No 
items will be removed from any parcels 
except as provided for in the Universal Postal 
Union or other bilateral parcel-post agree- 
ments. Sender will be permitted to indicate 
the disposition of undeliverable gift parcels 
as provided for in the regular parcel-post 
mail. 


Madagascar 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROCEDURE FOR DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHAN- 
DISE OF PRIME NECESSITY 


Merchandise of prime necessity imported 
into Madagascar or of local manufacture is 
classified in the following four categories in 
conformity with a distribution procedure, 
according to an order of February 23, 1949, 
published in the Journal Officiel of Madagas- 
car on February 26 

(1) Tin plate, printing paper, fiber sacks 
and other packing material; (2) concrete re- 
inforced bars; corrugated iron and covering 
material of fibro-cement; (3) wheat flour, 
condensed and powdered milk; (4) cotton 
and semiwoolen blankets, loin cloths, all 
unbleached cotton material regardless of 
weight, and “paka”’ material. 

The importers of the goods subject to the 
distribution procedure must declare the ar- 
rival of the merchandise by registered letter 
to the Office of Economic Affairs and specify 
the port of its unloading prior to the ship- 
ment of the goods from the country of origin 
If such declaration cannot be made by the 
importer at the stated time, it can be post- 
poned for a maximum of 10 days after the 
arrival of the goods at the Customs ware- 
house 

Merchants and end-users forfeit their 
rights to share in the distribution of the 
goods if they fail, within a period of 15 days 
after having been notified, to acquire that 
part of the goods placed at their disposal by 
the importer. In case of failure to do so, the 
owner may reassign the goods to the other 
end-users 

The new quotas established by the Com- 
missions became effective April 1, 1949. 
Merchandise which was in the customs cus- 
tody more than 10 days prior to the publica- 
tion of the present order remains subject to 
similar regulations enacted in a previous 
order of December 31, 1946 


Viexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EFFECTIVE DATES OF MEXICAN IMPORT 
PROHIBITIONS POSTPONED 


The Mexican Import Prohibition Decree of 
June 21, 1949, reported in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 11, has been amended to 
postpone the effective dates of the order, ac- 
cording to telephoned information received 
from the American Embassy at Mexico City. 
Goods en route from California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas must have crossed the 
Mexican border prior to midnight June 28, 
rather than June 22; from other sections of 
the United States, prior to midnight July 2, 
rather than June 26; and those en route by 
vessel will be allowed entry provided the 
vessel sailed no later than June 27, rather 
than June 21. 

These changes were made in order to re- 
late the effective dates to June 27, when full 
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details of the list of prohibited items were 
available through the Office of International 
Trade and Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Hardship cases under the order, such as 
those involving goods under manufacture to 
Mexican specifications, will be judged on an 
individual basis. 


Netherlands 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL SAMPLES: IMPORT OR EXPORT 
LICENSES No LONGER REQUIRED 


Commercial samples that are imported into 
or exported from the Netherlands free of 
charge to the recipient no longer require 
import or export licenses, according to an 
instruction issued by the Netherlands Cen- 
tral Service of Imports and Exports, as an- 
nounced in Economische Voorlichting, The 
Hague, May 30, 1949. 

This exemption from license applies only 
to samples valued at 100 guilders or less. 
For samples of a higher value, or for samples 
of so-called “Monopoly Products” (mainly 
foodstuffs, fats and oils, and soap) written 
licenses will continue to be required. (1 
guilder = $0.38.) 


Nicaragua 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New STATE REVENUE TAX ON SLAUGHTER 
oF Hocs 


A legislative decree, effective June 11, 1949, 
has created a new State revenue tax of 2 
cordobas per hog slaughtered within Nica- 
ragua, according to a report dated June 20, 
1949, from the United States Embassy at 
Managua. The decree abrogates Legislative 
Decree No. 12, dated October 7, 1939, which 
created a 0.20-cordoba revenue tax per hog 
slaughtered. 

It is estimated that this new tax will create 
an annual income for the Government of 
208,920 cordobas, compared with 20,892 cor- 
dobas collected annually under the former 
law. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 
(Dated June 20, 1949) 


Legislation of interest to business passed 
by the Philippine Congress at its last session 
and subsequently approved by the President 
includes a measure reducing the percentage 
tax on sales of dental gold, musical instru- 
ments, and low-priced fountain pens; a bill 
imposing a minimum specific tax of 6 pesos 
per thousand on machine-packed cigarettes; 
the Petroleum Act of 1949, outlining Govern- 
ment regulatory powers in connection with 
exploration and exploitation of oil resources; 
a bill increasing the borrowing capacity of 
the National Powers Corporation (NPC) to 
170,000,000 pesos, plus another authorizing 
the NPC to negotiate loans with the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment; and a measure creating a Bureau of 
Industrial Safety, which will have consider- 
able authority over industrial construction. 
(1 peso=US$0.50.) Also passed and ap- 
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Cover Picture 


Our cover picture this week shows a 
scene at the recent Canadian Interna- 
tional Trade Fair at Toronto. Meeting 
at the booth of the Volta Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., there are seen, left to right, 
Eric Hagglund, in charge of laboratories 
Aktiebolaget Kanthal, Sweden; W. K 
Leach, president of the company; 
Charles Sawyer, United States Secretary 
of Commerce; and H. E. P. Winckman, 
Swedish Ambassador to Canada. The 
Canadian International Trade Fair fea- 
tured the products of some 1,500 manu- 
facturers from 35 different countries. 











proved was a joint resolution under terms 
of which the President of the United States 
and the United States Congress would be 
requested to authorize additional funds for 
payment of private property war-damage 
claims. The President vetoed a bill limiting 
Flag Materials Law preferences to natural- 
born Filipinos, plus 13 other bills out of the 
91 passed by the Philippine Congress. De- 
tails of important measures as approved will 
appear in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY as soon 
as specific information is received from the 
Embassy at Manila. 

Congress failed to pass bills that would 
have extended the Import Control Law, reg- 
ulated the practice of mining engineering, 
nationalized the legal profession, and in- 
creased domestic investment requirements 
of foreign insurance companies. Action 
was not completed on the Social Security 
Act, on bills concerning alien land holdings, 
or on a joint resolution for revision of the 
agreement with the United States on trade 
and related matters. No general appropria- 
tions act was enacted, and as a result the 
President issued on June 15 two executive 
orders relative to the budget. One order 
provided that the appropriations act for the 
fiscal year 1949 would continue in force “for 
the same purposes, services, and activities” 
during the fiscal year 1950, “or until such 
time as the Congress may determine other- 
wise.”” Under terms of the second order, 
6,000,000 pesos were made available to de- 
fray expenses of the coming national elec- 
tion. 

Considerable disappointment was caused in 
Government and private industrial circles 
by announcement of the United States on 
May 12 that Japanese interim reparations 
transfers would be discontinued. Report- 
edly, however, facilities in Japan already al- 
located to the Philippines will be delivered. 
Diesel generating plants, transformers, and 
other electrical equipment are understood to 
be included. Reparations facilities actually 
received in the Philippines thus far are 
valued at about $10,000,000. While a rela- 
tively small proportion has been put to use, 
a major machine plant under construction by 
the National Development Company (NDC) 
will increase utilization considerably. The 
NDC, with full control over all unallocated 
reparations in the country, announced on 
May 20 that remaining supplies will be of- 
fered for sale at 50 percent of their book 
value. 

Restrictions on the export of lumber were 
discontinued on June 6. This move, long 
advocated by the trade, is expected to stimu- 
late the domestic lumber industry. 

Surplus property supplies at the various 
depots maintained by the Philippine Sur- 
plus Property Commission have been depleted 
to such an extent that the Commission’s 
cash receipts in recent months have not cov- 
ered its overhead. In early June, the Gov- 


ernment ordered cancellation of bids on in- 
dividual depots in order that negotiations 
might be made for bulk sale. 

In May, shipments of chrome ore were val- 
ued at approximately 660,000 pesos, while 
production of copper concentrates—includ- 
ing some gold—amounted to about 500,000 
pesos. The legal value of gold poured totaled 
1,400,000 pesos. A group of mining engineers 
recently proposed that the Philippine Gov- 
ernment withdraw from the International 
Monetary Board and purchase gold at fixed 
premium prices in order to stimulate rehabili- 
tation of domestic gold mines. The Central 
Bank, however, decided to continue member- 
ship on the board, and in rejecting the pro- 
posal pointed out that prices now obtained by 
mines on the local market are considerably 
higher than $35 per ounce. 

Rice supplies continue adequate, and the 
National Rice and Corn Corporation recently 
indicated that stocks of domestic rice plus 
imports would be sufficient to prevent a crisis 
such as occurred in the fall of 1948. May 
copra shipments of 57,604 metric tons were 
the highest in any single month in 1949, 
although total exports in the first 5 months 
of the year amounted to only 204,904 long 
tons in contrast to 304,524 for the same pe- 
riod in 1948. With the coming of the rainy 
season production is expected to increase. 
Coconut-oil shipments during May totaled 
7,182 long tons, the largest monthly move- 
ment in 1949 but short of the postwar record 
of 8,633 tons exported in October 1948. 

While no funds have been released from 
the special 35,000,000-peso fund established 
by the Government for rehabilitation of the 
waning abaca industry, loans totaling 100,000 
pesos have already been made by the Philip- 
pine Rehabilitation Finance Corporation to 
abaca planters in Davao, The possibility of 
establishing a ramie industry will be investi- 
gated under provisions of an Administrative 
Order issued June 5. 

Reports as of May 28 indicated a slight 
increase in retail prices for rice, fish, and 
sugar. Declines in prices of a number of im- 
ported products, however, resulted in a retail 
price index of 224.35 compared with 225.23 
for April 30. Present copra prices are about 
$140 per short ton, c. i. f. 

The 5,000,000-peso air strip at Manila Na- 
tional Airport, being constructed under su- 
pervision of the United States Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration (CAA), was scheduled 
for completion by June 25, The runway will 
accommodate the largest commercial aircraft 
now in use, On June 30, operation of radio 
and navigation aids at the airport were to 
be turned over by the United States CAA to 
the Philippine CAA, and an immediate spe- 
cial appropriation will be required for their 
continuance in service. Steps have been 
taken by the Philippine Government in the 
last month to negotiate air agreements with 
Australia, Thailand, India, Pakistan, Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt, and Greece. 

Programs under the Rehabilitation Act of 
1946 are said to be releasing an estimated 
$1,000,000 per working day for small private 
claims and heavy construction activities. 
Through operation of the various programs 
employment is created for some 100,000 men. 
Materials requirements for construction in- 
clude quantities of lumber, hardware, steel, 
cement, asphalts, and miscellaneous items. 


Sweden 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
STOCKHOLM 
(Dated June 23, 1949) 


The Swedish economic situation, stated 
Prime Minister Erlander in a speech on 
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June 12, has improved more than it was 
dared to hope a year ago. He was further 
quoted by the Swedish press as saying, “It 
is true that international economic develop- 
ments may continue to involve considerable 
risks to our country. But it is evident that 
we are on the road toward economic health.” 

Sweden's exports to the United Kingdom 
and Europe increased in April. Although 
some increase was made in exports to the 
United States, the United Kingdom has def- 
initely replaced the United States as Swe- 
den’s leading trade partner. Of total 
imports during the past four months of 1949, 
68 percent came from Europe. Of total ex- 
ports 73 percent went to Europe with the 
United Kingdom as the largest single 
customer. 

In an agreement with the United King- 
dom’s Paper Control, Sweden reduced pulp 
prices in general by £10 per ton for the period 
May through August. In spite of these re- 
ductions, the new prices are considered sat- 
isfactory in view of a declining world price 
level. Rough calculations indicate that 
Sweden will lose approximately £1,000,000 in 
this 4-month period as a result of these price 
reductions. 

Dollar imports during the third and fourth 
quarters of 1949 will be somewhat above the 
average of the first and second quarters, 
stated the Swedish Foreign Minister on June 
11. However, total dollar imports for the 
year are not expected to exceed the pre- 
viously set annual rate of 500,000,000 crowns 

The Swedish Prime Minister stated that a 
proposal for a Nordic Customs Union can be 
placed before the Riksdag sometime next 
year. He added that “a Scandinavian Cus- 
toms Union should be organized in such a 
way that it will increase possibilities for our 
countries to compete successfully on the 
world market, and should also enable us to 
collaborate with more widespread organiza- 
tions of international cooperation.” 

The Swedish industrial production index 
for April increased by one point to 138 
(1935=—100). In spite of a continued labor 
shortage at large iron-ore fields in the Lap- 
land region, more iron ore was mined during 
the first 4 months of 1949 than during the 
corresponding period of any previous post- 
war year. Total export shipments in that 
period reached a postwar peak of 3,000,000 
metric tons, approximating normal prewar 
volume. As in 1948, the principal recipients 
of Swedish iron-ore exports during these 4 
months were Belgium, the United Kingdom, 
the Bizonal Area of Germany, and the United 
States. 

During the period May 16—June 15, the gold 
reserve of the Riksbank declined by 30,100,000 
crowns to 256,200,000 crowns, mainly as the 
result of previously effected transfers of 
looted gold in accordance with the Washing- 
ton Accord of July 18, 1946. This decline 
was more than offset by an increase in net 
foreign assets by 69,200,000 crowns to 380,- 
600,000 crowns. 

Crop prospects generally appear favorable 
at the present time. The winter survival of 
fall-seeded grain and oil crops was excellent 
and these crops are in good condition. The 
hay crop, however, has been hampered by an 
insufficient rainfall during the winter and 
early spring. A survey by the State Food- 
stuffs Commission on June 1 indicates an 
above-normal yield of winter wheat and a 
normal yield of rye. The hay crop is ex- 
pected to be somewhat below normal. Other 
crops, however, promise above-normal yields. 

Because of increased supply, the rationing 
of meats and pork was abolished in retail 
shops on June 20. The sale of meats and 
pork at restaurants has been ration-free for 
some time. The only food rationing now in 
force applies to sugar and coffee. 
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AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated June 16, 1949) 





The dominant subject of interest in busi- 
ness circles during May continued to be 
the new import licensing system slated to 
become effective July 1, 1949. On May 23, 
preliminary details of the pending controls 
were announced in Parliament by the Act- 
ing Minister of Economic Affairs. This an- 
nouncement, and the continued decline in 
the Union’s reserves of gold and foreign ex- 
change [See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, JUly 
11] strengthened the general belief that dras- 
tic cutbacks in imports could be expected 
after July 1. [For details of the Minister's 
May 23 announcement, see FOREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of June 3, 1949. Official reg- 
ulations governing the new import control 
system which went into effect July 1, were 
summarized in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 4.] 

Elsewhere in the field of finance, Parlia- 
ment approved the establishment of a Na- 
tional Finance Corporation, the object of 
which will be to mobilize short-term capital 
in the Union for investment in certain long- 
er-term securities, and thereby to provide for 
greater flexibility and effectiveness in utiliz- 
ing available capital in the Union. [See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 30, 1949 
for more complete details regarding the new 
organization. | 

Production in secondary industry was well 
maintained with the possible exception of 
furniture, clothing, and footwear. Whole- 
sale and retail sales volumes were satisfactory 
during May, although many observers felt 
that sales were artificially stimulated by the 
imminence of the new import controls and 
an expansion of sales on credit terms. There 
were indications that sales in country dis- 
tricts were falling off and that general pur- 
chasing power was declining. 

Gold output in the Transvaal for May 
amounted to 978,908 fine ounces valued at 
8,443,081 with nearly all the large mine 
reporting an increase in output. One mine, 
Robinson Deep, as a result of fire, experi- 
enced a drop of 8,910 ounces from its April 
production of 19,980 ounces. The number 
of native workers in the gold mines reached 
the highest peak in May for almost two years 
The diamond market has been noticeably 
quiet during recent months and indication: 
point to 1949 sales of about half those in 
1948. 

An improvement in the Union's internal 
transportation situation was shown by in- 
creased exports of chrome and manganese 
Coal producers are hopeful that sufficient 
railway capacity will become available to al- 
low them to recapture some of their export 
trade in coal. 

Although domestic facilities for the pro- 
duction of fertilizers are expanding, the 


For visitors permanently resident outside Europe 
Tobacco (including cigars and cigarettes) 


Spirits (including liqueurs and cordials) 


Perfumed spirits and toilet waters containing 


Wine in bottle 


Government has indicated that fertilizer 
distribution to agricultural producers wil] 
continue to be controlled by means of per. 
mits until the end of 1949. However, owing 
to the Union's shortage of exchange, it may 
be necessary to reduce imports of raw rock 
phosphate and nitrogenous fertilizers, and 
to retain the permit system after 1949. The 
procurement of 8,000 tons of nitrogens in 
1948-49 will probably be duplicated in the 
year 1949-50. Most of this nitrogen wil] 
probably be purchased from firms in the 
United States in the form of ammonium ni- 
trate and ammonium sulfate. 

In agriculture, the chairman of the Wheat 
Industry Control Board announced that 
South Africa’s annual wheat requirements 
had increased from a pre-war figure of 
5,500,000 bags (of 200 pounds each) to 8.. 
000,000 bags. The principal factor in this 
increase has been the gradual change in eat- 
ing habits of the natives from corn meal to 
bread. As local production varies from 
4,000,000 to 6,000,000 bags, the Union has 
developed into a permanent importer of from 
3,000,000 to 4,000,000 bags of wheat Par- 
liament, during May, gave the Government 
authority to ratify the International Wheat 
Agreement 

Preliminary foreign-trade statistics indi- 
cate that imports into South Africa from 
all sources for the first four months of 1949 
totaled £113,454,758 and exports £47,004,995 
(excluding gold) 


L nited Kingdom 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE ENTRY OF 
PASSENGERS’ BAGGAGE AND EFFECTS 
The British customs authorities have is- 
sued a memorandum on the customs rules 
and concessions relating to passengers’ bag- 
gage and effects imported into the United 
Kingdom, effective from May 1, 1949. The 
following is a summary of these regulations 

which are now in force 

The personal baggage and other belongings 
of all persons arriving in the United King- 
dom, whether in transit or otherwise, are 
subject to customs examination The re- 
sponsibility for opening, unpacking, and re- 
packing the packages rests with the passen- 
ger or his agent All articles obtained 
outside the United Kingdom or during the 
voyage, whether by purchase or otherwise, 


must be declared t the Customs Officer, 
whether they have been worn or used or 
not, and however small the quantity. Fail- 
ure to make a proper declaration may involve 
heavy penaltie including forfeiture of the 
goods 

Practically all articles are liable to duty 
and may be liable to purchase tax. In prac- 
tice, passengers carrying only a small quan- 
titv of dutiable good (including tobacco 


spirits, and perfumery) for their personal 
use are allowed to retain it free of duty and 
tax. The limits on the quantities of con- 
sumable under this con- 


cession are as follows 


goods pa ed free 


up to 1 pound 
up to 1 bottle (i. e. one-sixth 
of a gallon) 
spirits up to one-half pint 
up to 1 bottle (i. e. one-sixth 


of a gallon) 


For visitors from Europe and returning British residents 


Tobacco (including cigars and cigarettes) 


I 
Spirts (including liqueurs and cordials) 


Perfumed spirits and toilet waters containing spirits 


Wine in bottle 


up to one-half pound 

up to one-half bottle (i. e 
one-twelfth of a gallon). 

up to one-half pint 

up to 1 bottle (i, e. one-sixth 


of a gallon). 
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In the case of visitors from Europe and 
returning British residents, duty is charged 
on the whole quantity where it exceeds twice 
the specified limit. These concessions do 
not extend to dutiable articles in unaccom- 
panied baggage or in registered baggage not 
examined simultaneously with the unreg- 
istered baggage. 

Used articles of personal effects, which 
have been in the possession and use of the 
passenger for an appreciable period and are 
not intended for other persons or for sale, 
may also be admitted free of duty and pur- 
chase tax. ‘Personal effects’ means any 
portable articles imported in the baggage or 
on the person of a passenger that he might 
reasonably be expected to carry with him for 
his own regular and private use. 

The importation of certain goods, e. g. 
dangerous drugs, is prohibited and no such 
prohibited article, however small the quan- 
tity, will be permitted to be imported. 
Merchandise, or any goods other than bona 
fide private effects, must not be imported as 
passengers’ baggage. 

Import licenses are not required for pas- 
sengers’ effects provided that they are not 
being imported for sale and that the quanti- 
ties are reasonable, nor are they required 
for household effects imported on a bona fide 
change of residence. In the case of food- 
stuffs the concession is limited as follows: 
(a) A person arriving from Eire: 7 pounds in 
all; no one foodstuff to exceed 2 pounds. 
(b) A person arriving from other countries: 
50 pounds in all; no one foodstuff to exceed 
10 pounds 

In the case of persons making only a tem- 
porary stay (i. e. up to 6 months) in the 
United Kingdom, personal effects that are not 
admissible as tourists’ effects as shown above 
will be admitted free of duty and tax, sub- 
ject to the Customs Officers having been sat- 
isfied that the articles will be re-exported. 
In some cases this will be secured by sealing 
the goods and sending them forward under 
a carrier's bond to the port of exportation or 
by the payment of a returnable deposit to 
cover the duty and tax 

Portable tools of trade, occupation, or em- 
ployment and articles of professional use 
that are in actual ownership and possession 
of the passenger at the time of importation 
and intended to be used by him in the course 
of his occupation, employment, or profes- 
sion in future are treated as “personal 
effects” and will be admitted free of duty and 
purchase tax provided they are shown to 
have been in the possession and use of the 
passenger for an appreciable time. 

Furniture and other articles of ordinary 
and domestic use, but not including such ar- 
ticles as wines, spirits, and tobacco, or cine- 
matograph film of the standard width of 1%, 
inches, which are imported on a bona fide 
transfer of residence to this country by the 
owner, will be admitted free of duty and 
purchase tax, provided the articles are shown 
to have been in the importer’s possession and 
use abroad for a considerable period and are 
not intended to be disposed of in the United 
Kingdom. It is not possible for the Com- 
missioners of Customs and Excise to say 
whether particular articles will qualify for 
free admission under this concession, unless 
information as to the date on which the ar- 
ticles were obtained and the period of pos- 
session and use by the importer abroad is 
available. 

Except in the case of a motor vehicle im- 
ported temporarily under the touring regu- 
lations, motor vehicles may ordinarily be 
imported only on production of an import 
license and payment of duty and tax. 
Where certain conditions are fulfilled and 
subject to the satisfaction of the Customs 
Examining Officer as to the facts, a motor 
vehicle owned by a person on a bona fide 
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Packing for Export: Need for 
Higher Standards Stressed 


Thousands of Army and Navy Pro- 
curement Office specifications for the ex- 
port packing of everything from ping- 
pong balls to steam shovels are available 
and could be adapted for commercial! 
application in a short time—thus saving 
almost $1,000,000,000 lost annually by 
improper packing—according to Jerome 
F. Gould, President, Acorn Packaging 
and Packing Corporation in an address 
to the Eighteenth Packaging Conference 
of the American Management Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City. 

Mr. Gould urged that these adjusted 
specifications be imposed immediately 
by the steamship conferences and/or the 
underwriters as a set of minimum stand- 
ards for all cargo leaving the United 
States. Failing this, Mr. Gould advo- 
cated that standards be imposed on all 
ECA shipments by the Economic Coop- 
eration Administration itself. 











transfer of residence from abroad is admit- 
ted without license and free of duty and 
tax. The conditions are: There must be a 
bona fide transfer of residence; the vehicle 
must have been in the importer’s private 
use and possession abroad for at least 2 
years before importation and must be im- 
ported for continued private use by the im- 
porter and not for sale. This also applies 
to a bicycle. 

There is no specific exemption from duty 
and purchase tax on intended presents, on 
articles acquired by way of wedding presents 
or other gifts, or on articles forming part of 
a trousseau. Duty and tax, if any, are 
chargeable unless the articles are admissible 
free under one of the foregoing paragraphs. 

The importation of parrots is prohibited. 
Dogs and cats brought from any country 
other than Ireland or the Channel Islands 
must not be landed except under a license 
issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, and in accordance wth the terms 
of the license. The importation of certain 
other animals is also subject to restrictions. 


EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN ARTICLES FROM 
PURCHASE TAX DEFINED 


From June 21, 1949, the British Commis- 
sioners of Customs and Excise have decided 
that ring boxes, watch-bracelet boxes, and 
similar jewelry receptacles made of cardboard 
and with detachable flock-sprayed insets are 
not chargeable with purchase tax. Boxes 
which are padded, fitted, or strengthened 
with other materials or which have metal 
clasps or hinges remain chargeable with tax 
at 662, percent of the wholesale value. 

The same announcement specified that the 
exemption of children’s wearing apparel from 
purchase tax would include, from June 21, 
girls’ ankle-length party frocks and ankle- 
length bridesmaids’ dresses, provided the 
length in each case does not exceed 44 
inches. 


Uruguay 
~/ 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated June 23, 1949) 


The continued paralysis of the wool mar- 
ket during the past month has aggravated 
Uruguay's dollar position and focused at- 


tention on vulnerable spots in the present 
economic situation. While latest official 
figures showed immediately available gold 
and dollar holdings at $16,389,959 as of April 
30, unofficial figures showed this amount 
reduced to $8,303,584 as of June 4, as a result 
of future exchange commitments. It was 
announced on June 6, that imports from 
the dollar area must be sharply curtailed and 
remaining dollars reserved for essential 
purchases. 

In the Uruguayan House of Representa- 
tives a prominent member spoke at length 
recently on present danger signs of continu- 
ing inflation; rising wages, prices, and costs; 
growing cost of Government; and decline in 
important exports. A general discussion of 
the situation is on the immediate agenda of 
the Congress. 

The recent decree freezing prices of prime 
necessities has not been implemented but 
a certain psychological effect toward price 
stabilization is reported. Business condi- 
tions in general are relatively satisfactory, 
except as they are affected by the dollar 
shortage. 

Because of funds tied up in loans for fi- 
nancing the wool clip and for purchase of 
the present large cattle entries, loanable 
funds are reportedly very scarce, and the 
money market unusually tight. This is true 
although, according to unofficial reports, the 
issue of currency, approximately 320,000,000 
pesos, has been raised to virtually its present 
legal limit. This figure is up some 22,000,000 
pesos since the beginning of the year. Total 
bank loans outstanding as of February 28 
were at an all-time high. The tight money 
situation would, of course, be eased some- 
what if the wool clip were to begin to move 
out satisfactorily. 

The free-market value of the peso, firm 
for about 2 months at approximately 2.37 
to the dollar, began to fluctuate downward 
about the middle of May and has reached 
a long-time low, closing on June 23, at 2.74 
to 2.75. Strong demand for dollars on the 
free market, increased demand in neighbor- 
ing countries, and rumors that the peso may 
be devaluated officially as the result of the 
anticipated fixing of parity are reportedly 
responsible for the decline. The export-im- 
port value of the peso remains unchanged. 

A commercial agreement with Japan was 
signed late in May providing for the ex- 
change of up to $5,000,000 in merchandise. 
Over half of Uruguayan exports will be wool. 
A payments agreement with Sweden was also 
signed early in June, and the new Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation with Brazil was 
signed on May 27. 

It is reported unofficially that meat ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom under the old 
contract have been virtually completed, and 
that negotiations for a new contract may 
begin soon. Uruguay hopes to obtain higher 
prices for meat in view of the increase to be 
paid Argentina under the agreement recently 
signed in Buenos Aires. 

The virtual cessation of wool purchases 
by United States buyers has brought increas- 
ing pressure for the sale of wool to soft- 
currency areas. The Government is resist- 
ing inasmuch as it is loathe to lose its princi- 
pal source of dollar exchange. 

Export quotas have been authorized for 
1,000 tons of edible fats, 8,000 tons of rice, 
and 10,000 tons of peanuts or 4,000 tons of 
peanut oil. Late in May import quotas were 
opened from soft-currency areas as follows: 
France, equivalent of $5,000,000; sterling 
area, 7,000,000 pounds sterling; others, equiv- 
alent of $7,600,000. From the dollar area, ex- 
cluding United States, Canada and Brazil, 
$2,900,000. 

Entries of cattle into the Montevideo mar- 
ket continued to be satisfactory. Since pas- 


(Continued on p. 36) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


AtrR SERVICE FOR ECUADOR 


Two four-passenger Stinson 170 planes 
were used to start service in March of a 
new aviation company known as ANDA 
(Aerovias Nacionales del Agro) from Gua- 
yaquil, Ecuador, to Manta, Portoviejo, Bahia, 
Esmeraldas, Quevedo, Babahoyo, and Sali- 
nas. Future plans include a possible con- 
nection with the Peruvian air line at Tum- 
bez, (Compafiia de Aviacion “Faucett,” S. A.) 
and eventual air-freight service. A fleet of 
five Stinson planes is planned for the near 
future. 

A second company, known as VIANSA 
(Vias Aereas Nacionales S. A.) which reached 
the planning stage in March expects to 
give passenger service to the cities and towns 
of the coastal area and charter service to 
places inaccessible to larger planes. 

Upon the expiration of its original 20- 
year contract, the Ecuadoran Government 
renewed the contract of Pan American- 
Grace Airways Inc. (PANAGRA) for an ad- 
ditional 10 years. The contract provides 
that PANAGRA will continue to give freight 
and passenger service within Ecuador in 
addition to its international flights. Radio 
communications are to be controlled by an 
office to be established by the Directorate of 
Civil Aviation. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE 


The new French jet plane, the Leduc O-10, 
is reported to have attained a speed of more 
than 900 kilometers per hour on May 31 over 
Toulouse. Released from a Languedoc at 
3,300 meters, it rapidly attained a height of 
8,000 meters, as well as the above-mentioned 
speed, and, having landed, is reported to 
have utilized only slightly more than half 
its combustion power. 

The SNACASO, National Aviation works of 
the Southwest, located in Bordeaux, are re- 
cently reported to have completely rebuilt 
a DC which had flown a total of 8,000 
hours. The repairs, requiring some 22,000 
man-hours, are said to be the first such 
reconditioning job done in France. The only 
announced details are that the plane’s seat- 
ing capacity is to be increased from 44 to 56 
persons. 

A new small plane airfield at Yvrac, Gi- 
ronde, was publicly inaugurated on May 21. 
Although no details are known, it is be- 
lieved to be primarily for use as a flying 
club airdrome for the Southwest. 

An aviation show was planned for June 
12, in which the following planes were to be 
featured: three Vampire jet fighters, the 
new Armagnac SO~-2010, and the SO-6000. 


PANAMA’S TOCUMEN AIRPORT To START 
FULL-SCALE OPERATIONS SOON 

Panama’s Tocumen Airport may start full- 

scale operations in a few months, when the 


United States Army Signal Corps finishes lay- 
ing 84,000 feet of subterranean cable con- 
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necting the airfield with the communication 
facilities at the Canal Zone Air Terminal. 
This work is being carried out jointly by 
the Panama Ministry of Public Works, which 
is digging the ditch, and the United States 
Army. Some 30,000 feet of ditch have been 
dug, and work is reported to be progressing 
at a rate of more than 1,500 feet daily. 


Automotive 
Products 


CHILE’s IMPORTS 


Imports into Chile during the first 4 
months of 1949 included 473 passenger cars 
and 646 trucks. Of these, the United States 
supplied 378 passenger cars and 553 trucks, 
United Kingdom 56 and 58, France 26 and 28, 
Italy 12 and 7, and other countries 1 and 
none, respectively. 


JAPAN To SUPPLY TRUCKS TO TAIWAN 
(FORMOSA), CHINA 


Trucks and other items valued at $100,000 
(United States currency) will be supplied by 
Japan to Taiwan (Formosa), China, in a post- 
war barter agreement. The barter was ar- 
ranged by a Taiwanese merchant in April, 
who was loaned $50,000 (United States cur- 
rency) by the Bank of Taiwan to finance the 
operation. Taiwan will supply 80 metric tons 
of derris and 600,000 pounds of Taiwan 
bananas to Japan under the arrangement 


AUTOMOBILES IN FRENCH Morocco 


There were 46,375 motor vehicles in French 
Morocco as of December 31, 1948 These 
vehicles consisted of 24,470 passenger auto- 
mobiles, 9,038 trucks over 2 tons, 8,372 trucks 
2 tons or less, 3,254 motorcycles, 432 road 
tractors, 426 trailer trucks, 226 busses, and 
157 tank trucks. 


MANUFACTURES AT STEYR WORKS, AUSTRIA 


The Austrian Steyr-Daimler-Puch A. G., 
better known as the Steyr Works, manu- 
factures motorcycles, trucks, busses, pas- 
senger cars, and Diesel engines, in addition 
to other items, according to the Austrian 
Consulate General in New York. 

The two types of motorcycles are the Puch 
125 lightweight motorcycle and the heavier 
ultra-modern 250 TF type 

In the third quarter of 1948, mass produc- 
tion of the new 3- to 5-ton Diesel truck got 
underway. The present monthly production 
is 150 machines. 

Mass production has begun on the 49 Diesel 
bus. In the passenger-car line, assembly 
production of 2,000 Fiat Steyr passenger 
cars has begun, in accordance with the agree- 
ment between Steyr and Fiat (Turin, Italy). 
This assembling is regarded as a preliminary 
operation leading to a resumption of produc- 
tion on the company’s own passenger ve- 
hicle. Before the war, Steyr had been one 
of the Continent’s most active passenger-car 
manufacturers, but production on its own 
models has not yet, become possible because 


of technical difficulties and a shortage of 
raw materials. 

The design of the Steyr Diesel engine is 
such that its most important component can 
be used in each of the different types of 
engines (l-, 2-, 3-, and 6-cylinder engines, 
ranging from 15 to 120 European horse- 
power). This interchangeability of compo- 
nent parts allows rational production 
methods and facilitates the acquisition of 
replacement parts 


INDONESIA’S IMPORTS 


A total of 2,772,000 kilograms (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) of passenger cars, trucks, 
busses, and chassis for automobiles were im- 
ported into Indonesia in February 1949. They 
were valued at 5,906,000 guilders (1 guilder 
$0.38 United States currency) 


TRUCK MANUFACTURE, SPAIN 


Production of the 8-ton Pegaso 11 truck by 
the only truck and bus manufacturer in 
Spain is expected to be at the rate of 1,000 4 
year in the near future. This manufacturer 
is experimenting with truck tractors of 14 
and 20 tons powered by two horizontal 


engines 


’ . 
Chemicals 
CALCIUM CARBIDE To Be IMPORTED, 
ARGENTINA 


Inasmuch as domestic production of cal- 
cium carbide is insufficient to meet demand, 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce, 
Argentina, has authorized the importation 
of 20,000 metric tons in the remaining 
months of 1949, states a report dated June 
2 Importers will be granted permits on 
condition that not less than 20 percent of 
their requirements has been purchased from 
Argentine sources 


PRODUCTION OF DYES AND SOLVENTS, 
AUSTRIA 


With the coming into operation of a new 
factory in the British Zone, production of 
dyes in Austria in March 1949 increased 164 
percent over that in February. 

The output of solvents increased 74 per- 
cent after the Styrian Chemical Co., Kapfen- 
berg, began production in the last half of 
March at a second carbon-disulfide furnace 


SULFUR IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil's imports of sulfur in 1948 amounted 
to 31,856 metric tons, valued at $1,159,950, 
according to statistics of the Ministry of 
Finance. The United States accounted for 
29,845 tons ($1,056,950). 


U. S. AND CANADA’S TRADE IN FERTILIZERS 


A large two-way trade in fertilizers exists 
between the United States and Canada, In 
1948 the United States imported from Can- 
ada about 90,000 tons of nitrogen, equivalent 
to 450,000 tons of 20 percent material, where- 
as Canada imported from the United States 
3,300 tons of nitrogen as solutions. Canada 
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also imports annually from the United 
States about 400,000 tons of phosphate rock, 
100,000 tons of superphosphate, and 60,000 
tons of potash. 


Fropucts USED IN CANADA’S PULP AND 
PAPER INDUSTRY 


The Canadian pulp and paper industry 
spends for chemicals almost $35,000,000 an- 
nually, states the Dominion press. Mate- 
rials used include sulfur, lime, soda ash, 
caustic soda, liquid chlorine, salt, salt cake, 
alum, sulfuric and muriatic acids, and 
others. 


DENMARK’S AND NorwWAy’s EXCHANGE OF 
PRODUCTS 


Under a trade agreement covering the pe- 
riod April 1949-March 1950, Denmark will 
import from Norway chemical products in- 
cluding calcium nitrate, pyrites, calcium 
cyanamide, calcium carbide, soda ash, and 
titanium pigments. Danish exports to Nor- 
way will include superphosphates and paints 
and lacquers. 


PRODUCTION IN Lyon DISTRICT, FRANCE 


Chemical production in the Lyon district 
of France continues active and above the 
1938 rate. The manufacture of electrochem- 
ical products has been hampered during the 
past two winters by power shortages, and this 
situation may prevail again in the coming 
winter. Production of chlorine, caustic soda, 
and calcium carbide is particularly affected 
by these cuts. A more constant supply of 
ammonia and nitric acid is expected to be 
available from equipment now being in- 
stalled in the St. Etienne region. 

Lack of ready cash and the general finan- 
cial situation have affected purchases of 
insecticides and fertilizers. The use of in- 
secticides in fertilizers is being studied. 


DYE PRODUCTION CUT, LEVERKUSEN, 
GERMANY 


Because of the reduced domestic and for- 
eign demand for dyes, production at a large 
plant at Leverkusen (North Rhine-West- 
phalia), Germany, was cut approximately 25 
percent in April. 


ICELAND'S IMPORTS 


Iceland’s imports of chemicals and drugs 
in the first quarter of 1949 were valued at 
1,666,258 crowns (1 Icelandic crown = $0.154, 
United States currency). 


OvutTpuT OF CERTAIN Propucts Down, 
INDOCHINA 


Production of oxygen and acetylene in In- 
dochina has declined récently because of 
technical difficulties in plants. Alcohol pro- 
duction also is down, 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF AGRICULTURAL 
ADVISORY COUNCIL, IRAQ 


The Agricultural Advisory Council, Iraq, 
has recommended the expansion of measures 
to combat animal diseases and parasites. 

The Council also recommends that study be 
given to the use of chemical fertilizers, with 
a view to the possibility of establishing a 
factory to produce them. 


PROSPECTS FOR PYRETHRUM FLOWERS, 
KENYA 


The Pyrethrum Board of Kenya has stated 
that no adverse effects on the marketing of 
pyrethrum flowers through March 1951 are 
expected as a result of the synthesizing in 
the United States of the active principles of 
this insecticide material. The Board has rec- 
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ommended that growers increase their 1948 
acreages by 25 percent during the coming 
rainy season, if labor conditions permit. It 
also plans to negotiate contracts through 
March 1951, states the foreign press. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF PLASTICS- MATERIAL 
INDUSTRY, NORWAY 


German experts are reported to be assisting 
in the erection of a polyvinyl-chloride plant 
at Skien, Norway, states a foreign chemical 
publication. The factory will have an an- 
nual capacity of 1,000 metric tons. Con- 
struction of this plant marks the first step 
in the establishment of a plastics-material 
industry in Norway, it is said. 


SITUATION IN PERUVIAN INDUSTRY 


The over-all output of the comparatively 
small Peruvian chemical industry increased 
substantially in 1948. On the whole, the in- 
dustry had a profitable year, and prospects 
for 1949 were considered good. 

A leading paper firm which began produc- 
tion of caustic soda and liquid chlorine in 
1947 added hydrochioric acid to its list of 
products in 1948. Output of caustic soda 
was at the rate of 70 metric tons monthly, 
whereas that of liquid chlorine was about 20 
tons monthly; production of hydrochloric 
acid averaged about 11 tons per month. The 
entire output of caustic soda was used in the 
paper mill. Production capacity for chlorine 
is 70 tons monthly, but the market demand 
is less than 20 tons and exports in 1948 were 
only 15 tons. The output of hydrochloric 
acid in 1948 did not cover domestic needs and 
an increase is planned in 1949. 

A manufacturer of calcium arsenate was 
forced to suspend operations for technical 
reasons. However, by the end of 1948 an- 
other company had begun production of this 
material at the rate of about 200 tons 
monthly. 


EXTRACTION OF IODINE FROM SEAWEED, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


After a year’s research, plans for the devel- 
opment of an industry to extract iodine and 
other chemicals from seaweed have been 
worked out by a firm in Capetown, South 
Africa, states the foreign press. Plentiful 
supplies of kelp are said to be available 
locally. 

SWITZERLAND'S EXPORTS 


Switzerland’s exports of chemicals, dyes, 
and pharmaceuticals in March 1949 declined 
in value to 38,700,000 francs from 39,800,000 
in February, according to official Swiss cus- 
toms statistics appearing in a foreign 
chemical journal. Exports of industrial 
chemicals rose 1,000,000 francs to 6,100,000. 
(One Swiss franc=-$0.23, United States cur- 
rency.) 


U. K. PLANS To MEET DEMAND FOR SODA 
ASH AND CAUSTIC SODA 


All demands for soda ash and caustic soda 
from the United Kingdom's domestic market 
are being met, according to a statement by 
the Secretary of Overseas Trade reported in 
the British press. Export demands for soda 
ash are being filled, and shipments of caustic 
soda probably could be increased if supplies 
were available, it was said. With the excep- 
tion of the war years, the British alkali in- 
dustry has been expanding steadily since 
1929, and plans are now in progress to meet 
an expected gradual increase in both domes- 
tic and foreign demand. 





Under a l-year agreement, Colombia is 
scheduled to receive from the Netherlands 
chemical products valued at $40,000 and coal- 
tar dyes valued at $25,000. 


Coal and Coke 


IMPORTS IN 1948 


Brazil’s imports of coal and coke in 1948 
amounted to 1,073,933 metric tons, almost 
500,000 tons below 1947 imports. Imports 
from the United States declined almost 
700,000 tons from 1947 to 1948, as shown in 
the following table: 


Brazil’s Coal and Coke Imports, 1947 and 
1948 
[Metric tons] 























Item 1947 
| uni 
| nited Other . 
| States |countries| Total 
Coal \1, 464, 151 66, 960 | 1, 531,111 
Coke | 29,577 | 12,043 41, 620 
Total 1,493,728 | 79,003 | 1, 572, 731 
Item 1948 
United Other Mote 
States countries Total 
Coal 798,984 | 252,132 | 1,051, 116 
Coke 11,167 | 11,650| 22,817 
Total _.---| 810,151 263, 782 | 1,073, 933 


NEw POSTWAR PEAK IN COAL PRODUCTION, 
U.S. anp U. K. ZoNnEs, GERMANY 


Daily production of coal in the U. S. and 
U. K. Zones of Germany reached a new post- 
war high on May 27, 1949, with a total of 
339,300 metric tons. During March and 
April, coal production averaged 329,000 tons 
per day and increased to a daily average of 
334,700 tons in May. 


COAL PRODUCTION AND Exports, INDIA 


Coal production in India during the first 
quarter of 1949 was slightly below produc- 
tion in the corresponding period of 1948, 
but 10 percent more than the preceding 
quarter’s output. Dispatches of coal from 
the mines, however, declined in volume be- 
cause of the freight-car shortage. Quar- 
terly figures on production and dispatches 
are as follows: 


Coal Production and Dispatches From 
Mines in India During 1948 and First 
Quarter of 1949 


[Long tons] 


Coal pro- 
duction 


, Dispatchs 
var quarter : 
Year and quarter from mines 





1948: | 
First | 8,035, 462 6, 490, 000 
Second | 7,492,301 | 6, 440, 000 
Third | 7,047,086 | 6,358,173 
Fourth ee F 249, 023 6, 631, 659 
Total | 29, 823,872 | 25,919, 832 
1949 ; 
First 7, 985, 881 6, 169, 823 


Most of the coal and coke exported from 
India is shipped from the port of Calcutta 
because of its proximity to the coal-mine 
areas in Bengal and Bihar Provinces. Ship- 
ments of coal and coke from Calcutta, in- 
cluding exports and shipments to other 
coastal ports in India, totaled 848,722 long 
tons in the first quarter of 1949, a decrease of 
85,000 tons from the total in the last quarter 
of 1948. The decline in exports was approx- 
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imately 15,000 tons, and the decline in 
coastal shipments was 70,000 tons. Exports, 
by destination, in the two quarterly periods 
under consideration were as follows: 


Exports of Coal and Coke From Calcutta, 
India, Fourth Quarter of 1948 and First 
Quarter of 1949 


[Long tons] 





Fourth First 
Destination quarter, | quarter, 

1948 1949 
Pakistan 203, 272 167, 898 
Ceylon... 121, 950 93, 611 
Burma..___- 39, 593 15, 400 
Hong Kong... : 26,175 29, 340 
Portuguese India 57, 573 51, 500 
Straits Settlements__ : 34, 181 
Australia___- 57, 750 
Japan_.__. 5 : 26, 000 
Other countries 17, 000 15, 700 
Total. 505, 713 491, 380 


Soviet CoAL PRODUCTION IN 1948 


Coal production in the U.S. S. R. during 
1948, according to the trade-union daily, 
Trud, for March 20, 1949, has passed the pre- 
war (1940) level of output by 26.3 percent. 
This new information makes it possible to 
estimate last year's volume of Soviet coal 
output, including lignite on a ton-for-ton 
basis with coal, at 209,700,000 metric tons 
Furthermore, on the basis of the known 
1940 output and the percentage increases 
published annually by the Gosplan (State 
Planning Commission) it is now possible to 
arrive at the following set of coal produc- 
tion figures for the period 1945-48 (in million 
metric tons): 


ee pce cs eta: co 166.0 
nee SE et en ere tee . 149.3 
a re ae orn ae 164. 2 
EE Se ee, ey 183.9 
aN ia hin wiienlore saps koa eens Dich 209. 7 


The target set for 1950, the last year of the 
current (fourth) Five-Year Plan, is an output 
of 250,000,000 tons, or 40,000,000 tons more 
than the 1948 figure and 84,000,000 more than 
in 1940. The average annual increase in 
coal and lignite production during the first 
3 years of the Plan (1946-48) amounts to 
about 20,000,000 tons; the increase in out- 
put during 1948 as against 1947 amounted 
to 25,800,000 tons. Thus, even if the lower 
of these figures is taken as a measure of the 
probable volume of increase during 1949 and 
1950, the satisfactory fulfillment of the an- 
nounced target figure for coal would appear 
to be quite feasible. 

Notable advances in mechanizing the vari- 
ous processes in coal production are also 
reported in the Trud article. In 1948, it 
states, coal cutting was mechanized to the 
extent of 97.6 percent, as compared with 
94.8 percent before the war; mechanized 
haulage was raised to 89.9 percent in com- 
parison with the prewar 58.4 percent; and 
mechanization of loading operations in- 
creased by 10.5 percent. New “domestically 
manufactured” machines recently made 
available to the coal industry include: Com- 
bines, coal cutters, powerful conveyors, and 
coal and rock loaders. As a result, the ar- 
ticle asserts, labor productivity in the mines 
has increased. 

A number of shortcomings in the present 
state of operations in the Soviet coal indus- 
try are also cited. Among these are the 
failure of some managers to fully utilize 
available “internal reserves”; nonfulfillment 
of the plan by individual mines and mining 
districts; and underutilization of mechanical 
equipment. Another fault pointed out is 
that “formalism in the organization of social- 
ist competition” has not yet been uprooted. 
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Construction 


CEMENT MANUFACTURE UNDER CONSID- 
ERATION, AUSTRALIA 


Private Australian interests are considering 
the development of large limestone deposits, 
of good quality, located near the border of 
New South Wales and Victoria. The proposal 
envisages the manufacture of cement for the 
planned Snowy River hydroelectric power 
project. Suitable shales and clays for the 
manufacture of cement are also reported to 
exist in the vicinity. 


NEW PLANTS PROPOSED, DENMARK 


A technical committee recently recom- 
mended to the City Council of Aarhus, Den- 
mark, that two large water-purification plants 
be erected in the western and southern parts 
of the city proper. Total cost of construc- 
tion is estimated at approximately $2,398,000 


INCREASED CEMENT PRODUCTION NEEDED, 
INDIA 


More cement plants are needed, at an early 
date, in Madras Province, India, states a Gov- 
ernment official. The Bhadravati cement 
plant's production of approximately 60 long 
tons per day is not enough to meet existing 
demands of approximately 200 tons per day. 


MEeExico BuILps Dams 


Construction of a dam on the Parral River 
near Parral, Mexico, was expected to start in 
May 1949, upon receipt of the necessary con- 
struction machinery. The dam is designed 
to protect the city from flash floods in the 
rainy season. 

With the recent completion of the Fran- 
cisco I. Madero dam (formerly known as Las 
Virgenes), a reservoir is provided for the ir- 
rigation of the agricultural area of Delicias 


PANAMA Buys U. S. MATERIALS 


Panama import statistics indicate that 
most of its requirements of asphalt roofing 
material, shingles, and siding products come 
from the United States. A roofing of su- 
perior quality of British manufacture also 
is being offered in this area. Competition 
from this higher-priced product is doubtful, 
due to the lower prices of the United States 
product and the strong preference for United 
States manufactured goods 


NEW FACTORY FOR POLAND 


A Polish Government bulletin announces 
that excavations for a new factory have be- 
gun; a railway siding, quarters for admin- 
istrative staff, and storage sheds are also 
being built. When completed, the plant will 
produce the first motorcars of Polish make, 


Electrical 
Kquipment 


DENMARK ORDERS TRANSOCEANIC CABLE 


A new transoceanic cable has been ordered 
from British manufacturers by the Great 
Northern Telegraph Co., Ltd., of Copenhagen, 
Denmark, according to the annual report 
of the company for 1948. This cable will 
replace two older cables between England 
and Denmark 


REFRIGERATORS, FRENCH INDOCHINA 


An estimated 2,000 household electric re- 
frigerators are in use in French Indochina, 
of which 1,200 are in Saigon About 1,300 


have been imported since the end of the war, 
The United States is the principal source 
of supply. The most popular models are 
6- and 10-cubic-foot units retailing for 5,509 
and 8,100 piastres, respectively. (1 piastre 
approximately US$0.066.) 


EXPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


The increase noticeable since 1945 in 
Swiss exports of most classes of electrical] 
goods continued in 1948, according to a for- 
eign trade journal. The accompanying 
table, listing the principal destinations of 
electrical exports and the values in 1948 as 
compared with 1947, shows that in 1948 the 
value of exports increased over 1947 figures in 
all classes except radio apparatus, in which 
line Switzerland was a larger importer than 
exporter 


Earports of BRleetrical Goods From 
Nivitzerland, 1948 
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TELEPHONES, MOROCCO 


Five hundred new telephones were in- 
stalled in the Tangier International and 
Spanish Zones of Morocco in 1948. Addi- 
tional equipment was added to the central 
installation and lines; expansions are also 
planned for 1949 and 1950 

It is anticipated that 500 telephones will 
be added in 1949 and at least 1,000 in 1950. 
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The number added in 1950 may total 2,000, 
if there is sufficient demand for telephone 
service at that time. 


IMPORTS, INDONESIA 


A total of 311,000 kilograms (1 kilogram = 
2.2046 pounds) of electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and electrical appliances and sup- 
plies (dynamos, electric motors, transform- 
ers, and electric cables and wires) was im- 
ported into Indonesia in February of this 
year. The imports had a total value of 954,- 
000 florins (1 florin= US$0.38). 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Dairy Products 


IMPORT LICENSES ON U.S. DAIRY PRODUCTS 
DISCONTINUED BY BELGIUM 


Belgium has discontinued the granting of 
import licenses on evaporated, condensed, 
and dried milk from the United States. It 
is reported that such licenses are not being 
granted currently pending a definitive con- 
firmatory decision by the Inter-Ministerial 
Committee. Should the Inter-Ministerial 
Committee confirm the action that has been 
taken, the trade agreement with the Nether- 
lands will give that country a virtual mo- 
nopoly with respect to the supply of these 
products for the Belgian market. 

The move to discontinue the granting of 
these import permits is strongly supported 
by Belgian farm organizations and negotia- 
tors, even though the cost of producing 
evaporated milk in the United States is re- 
ported to be lower than it is in the Nether- 
lands. During January-April 1949, Belgium 
imported 3,499 metric tons of evaporated 
milk, 60 tons of condensed milk, and 617 tons 
of dried milk from the United States. 


Fish and Products 


DutTcH HERRING CATCHES DISAPPOINTING 


Since the Netherlands herring fleet set out 
for the herring grounds in May, the catches 
have been disappointing, according to a 
spokesman of the shipping association of 
Netherlands herring fishers. Except for a 
few days on which good catches were made, 
supplies were poor during the first 4 weeks 
of fishing despite the fact that there were 
more ships out and more nets cast this 
season than in any previous year. 

One effect of the irregular and poor sup- 
plies is a wide fluctuation in prices on the 
various herring markets and consequently in 
the retail stores so that consumers must pay 
different prices almost daily. 


Grain and Products 


CULTIVATION OF RICE BY MECHANIZED 
METHODS, REPUBLIC OF PANAMA 


The Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce 
and Industries of Panama has announced 
that there are at present a total of 12,664 
acres in various sections of the Republic de- 
voted to the cultivation of rice by mecha- 
nized methods. It is expected that the aver- 
age yield per acre from these plantings will 
be the highest ever produced and will reach 
at least 1,416 pounds. At that rate, total 
Production by mechanized methods would 
reach about 18,000,000 pounds for the year, 
harvesting to begin in August 1949. No esti- 
mates of total rice production for the 1949 
harvest are available. 
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Total production of rice by all methods in 
1948 was 163,772,400 pounds (preliminary 
figure) with an average yield per acre of 
1,218 pounds. 


Meats and Products 


BELGIAN MEAT SUPPLY 


Before the war, Belgium was 90 percent 
self-sufficient in meat products. Currently, 
about 30 percent of domestic needs, or ap- 
proximately 10,000 metric tons per month are 
being imported, compared with prewar im- 
ports of 2,500 tons monthly. 

In 1948, imports of livestock for slaughter 
amounted to 37,005 metric tons; slaughtered 
domestic animals and game, 1,243 metric 
tons; and fresh, prepared, or canned meat, 
89,535 metric tons. 

The shortage of feeds on the world market 
and the increased Belgian consumption of 
livestock products has caused this sizable 
increase in Belgian imports. There is good 
reason to believe, however, that the increase 
is only temporary and that there will be a 
return to the low prewar import levels as 
soon as the feed import situation returns to 
normal. 


PEeRv’s LIVESTOCK AND MEAT TRADE, 1948 


Imports of live cattle for slaughter into 
Peru from Nicaragua, which began in Decem- 
ber 1947 with a shipment of 1,440 head, to- 
taled 10,914 head in 1948. Imports of live 
cattle for breeding purposes in 1948 included 
Brahma, Shorthorn, and Brown Swiss ani- 
mals. Interest is also indicated in the im- 
portation of pure-bred dairy bulls from the 
United States. 

Meat imports totaled 14,188 metric tons in 
1948, compared with 2,504 tons in 1947. Im- 
ports of frozen beef in 1948 increased several 
times over those of 1947, rising from 2,189 
metric tons in 1947 to 14,142 metric tons in 
1948. Beef imports in 1947 and 1948 were 
entirely from Argentina. Imports of pork 
products dropped from 313 metric tons in 
1947 to only 46 tons in 1948. 

Exports of live animals or meat from Peru 
are negligible. 

Per capita consumption of meat in Peru 
continues to be very low. Limited quantities 
only are available in the Lima-Callao area 
and meat queues are formed for the purchase 
of domestically slaughtered meat which is 
preferred to imported beef. 

Small quantities of pork have been im- 
ported from the United States and Chile, 
but there seems to be a price differential in 
favor of Argentine shipments. How long the 
present program for imports of meat will 
continue is problematical because of the self- 
imposed “austerity program.” 


Sugars and Products 


BELGIUM ON NET Export BASIS FOR SUGAR 


Sugar production in Belgium in the 1948-49 
crop year amounted to 268,000 metric tons, 
raw value, compared with 139,000 tons in 
1947—48 and a 1913-45 average of 230,000 tons, 
according to official figures of the Moniteur 
Belge. 

Expressed in raw sugar, Belgian sugar con- 
sumption in the first 6 months of the 1948-49 
crop year totaled 131,826 metric tons, com- 
pared with 126,262 tons during the corre- 
sponding period of 1947-48. 

Stocks of 128,000 tons of sugar at the end 
of March 1949 are sufficient to meet consump- 
tion requirements until the next sugar year. 

Whereas during 1947-48 Belgium had large 
net imports of sugar, during the current year 
it has been on a net export basis, thus re- 
suming on a small scale its prewar position 
as a processor of sugar for reexport. 


General Products 


DIAMOND EXPorTS, TANGANYIKA 


Exports of diamonds from Tanganyika are 
reported to have increased 60 percent in 1948 
or from 92,229 carats, valued at £629,589 in 
1947 to 148,388 carats, valued at £1,101,097 
in 1948. Of the latter, 49 percent were clas- 
sified as gem stones and 51 percent as in- 
dustrial quality. 


PLASTIC PRODUCTS, FRANCE 


Mechanical parts made of nylon plastics 
are of good quality and have a good market 
in France and French colonies, but the 
smaller plastics items such as combs, spec- 
tacle frames, kitchen utensils, and office 
supplies are of inferior quality, compared 
with United States standards. A drop in 
business has made itself felt, although there 
are some outlets in French Africa and 
Madagascar. Lack of high-powered presses 
is cited as one of the reasons for the light 
quality of the output in these items. 


CERTAIN CONTAINERS RELEASED FROM 
EXPORT CONTROL, IRELAND 


Sacks, bags, wrappers, or other containers, 
which contain goods at the time of exporta- 
tion or which are being returned empty to 
the sender, were released from export control 
in Ireland on May 19, 1949. 


PRODUCTION OF BINOCULARS, FIELD 
GLASSES, AND MICROSCOPES, JAPAN 


Production of binoculars and field glasses 
in Japan increased from 30,588 units in 1947 
to 97,412 units in 1948. 

Production of microscopes increased from 
104,516 units in 1947 to 123,981 units in 
1948. 


AMSTERDAM, NETHERLANDS, May BECOME 
DIAMOND CENTER AGAIN 


Renewal of the fame of Amsterdam, the 
Netherlands, as the “World’s Diamond Cen- 
ter” was the aim of the Diamond Merchants’ 
Association exhibit at the Amsterdam Dia- 
mond Exchange June 16 to July 3, the 
Netherlands Chamber of Commerce in the 
United States announced. 

Amsterdam held this title for over 350 
years, but suffered a war loss of more than 
7,000 of its 8,000 diamond workers. However, 
the industry is recovering steadily inasmuch 
as Many young people are being trained in 
diamond cutting, and in 1948 the exports of 
diamonds from the Netherlands increased 60 
percent over those of preceding year. 


PAPER BaGS FOR SHIPPING RUBBER, SUMATRA 


Paper bags instead of baskets or crates are 
being used by large rubber concerns in Deli, 
Sumatra, to ship rubber sheets. Recently 
some 25,000 kilograms of rubber were shipped 
to Europe by this new packing method, which 
results in a considerable saving in freight 
charges and cargo space. 


U. S. Imports oF SPONGES 


In the first quarter of 1949 the United 
States imported 129,600 pounds of natural 
sponges valued at $914,990. 

Prior to 1939 the United States imported 
approximately 500,000 pounds of natural 
sponges annually, more than 95 percent of 
which came from the Bahamas and Cuba. 
Imports from these countries have declined 
sharply since 1939, when the western Atlantic 
sponge beds were seriously damaged by a 
fungus blight. 

Principal sources of United States imports 
of natural sponges in the first quarter of 
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1949 were Greece, 62,200 pounds valued at 
$532,310; Turkey, 17,140 pounds valued at 
$101,220; Italy, 17,190 pounds valued at 
$60,690; Tunisia, 8,920 pounds valued at 
$64,040; Egypt, 6,770 pounds valued at $55,750; 
and Cuba, 9,260 pounds valued at $54,560. 


Iron and Steel 


APRIL PRODUCTION, CANADA 


Ingot-steel production in Canada in April 
amounted to 260,319 net tons, a minor re- 
duction from the all-time record of 287,885 
tons established in March. Production in 
the first 4 months of this year totaled 1,073,- 
200 tons, 6.4 percent above the 1,007,615-ton 
output for the comparable period of 1948. 

Canadian production of ingot steel has 
more than doubled in the past 10 years, from 
1,235,000 tons in 1938 and 1,490,000 tons in 
1939 to 3,089,000 tons in 1948. 

It is reported that the Government’s plan 
to encourage expansion of steel-making ca- 
pacity is being abandoned and that price 
control of steel products may be withdrawn 
this summer. Producers are heavily booked, 
however, and are unable to meet all present 
consumer demand. 


TINPLATE PRODUCTION, INDIA 


Production of tinplate in India totaled 
15,968 long tons in the first quarter of 1949, 
an increase of approximately 25 percent over 
the average quarterly output in 1948. At 
present India has but one plant producing 
tinplate. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, SWEDEN 


Iron-ore production in Sweden in 1948 
reached a postwar peak of 12,061,000 metric 
tons, an increase of about 33 percent over 
the 1947 production of 8,900,000 tons, ac- 
cording to figures recently reieased by the 
Swedish Mining Federation. 

Exports in 1948 totaled 11,500,000 tons, 
compared with 8,500,000 tons in 1947. The 
geographical distribution of exports during 
the first half of 1948 follows: Belgium 28 
percent, United Kingdom 28 percent, United 
States 11 percent, Bizonal Germany 11 per- 
cent, Czechoslovakia 7 percent, Poland 4.5 
percent, and other countries 10.5 percent. 
Exports for the entire year 1948 probably fol- 
lowed a similar pattern. 

Despite ice obstruction in Swedish har- 
bors during the early part of the year, close 
to 3,000,000 tons of iron ore were exported 
through the first 4 months of 1949. Indica- 
tions are that shipments will be increased 
during the summer months. 


TURKEY PLANS INCREASE IN RATE OF 
OUTPUT 


The expenditure of close to $1,000,000 for 
the purchase of earth-moving equipment for 
use in stripping operations at the Devrigi 
iron mines was recently approved as part 
of an ECA program to increase Turkey’s 
mineral output. 

It is expected that the expansion program 
at these mines will permit an increase in 
the rate of output to 600,000 tons per year 
by 1952. The present production is ap- 
proximately 150,000 tons per year. 


PRODUCTION, SCOTLAND 


Scottish steel makers maintained a high 
level of output in May, although final figures 
have not been released. In the 3-month 
period, February through April, production 
of crude steel, at an annual rate, averaged 
2,556,000 long tons, compared with an an- 
nual rate in the corresponding 1948 period 
of 2,278,000 tons. 
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Continuation of the present high level of 
output and the possibility of establishing a 
production record in 1949 depend upon the 
supply of raw materials and market condi- 
tions. With respect to raw materials, ade- 
quate scrap supplies are expected from local 
sources and from Germany. 

Despite the possibility of nationalization, 
a leading group of producers has recently 
confirmed a decision to go ahead with ex- 
pansion plans. Approximately $16,500,000 in 
capital expenditure will provide additional 
coke-oven and steel-making capacity. 


Lumber and 
Products 


Exports, BraZIL 


Exports of pine from Brazil in 1948 
amounted to 564,554 metric tons valued at 
777,533,000 cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro=US$0.0541), 
an increase of 19 percent in volume over 1947 
pine shipments. Of this total, the United 
States received 16,759 tons valued at 25,- 
853,000 cruzeiros. 

Exports of other principal woods in 1948, 
in metric tons (with value in cruzeiros in 
parentheses), were as follows: Imbuia, 18,575 
(35,938,000); jacaranda, 4,429 (4,942,000); 
cedar, 25,923 (21,699,000); mahogany and 
aguano, 3,174 (4,768,000); and pine plywood, 
7,504 (33,959,000). 


Imports, U. K. 


Lumber imports into the United Kingdom 
amounted to 453,000,000 board feet during 
the first 4 months of 1949, reports a British 
trade journal. Of the total, softwood lum- 
ber accounted for 374,000,000 board feet and 
hardwood, for 79,400,000 board feet. Soft- 
wood-lumber imports represented a 14 per- 
cent drop by quantity, from the correspond- 
ing period of 1948 and hardwood, a 4 percent 
decline. 

Germany (105,900,000 feet), Canada (78,- 
900,000 feet), and Yugoslavia (69,800,000 
feet) were the ranking sources for softwood 
lumber. British West Africa and other 
British territories supplied 19,000,000 feet of 
the hardwood lumber, nearly one-fourth of 
the total volume; Germany, Yugoslavia, Siam, 
and France also were leading sources 

The United States was the source of 10,- 
700,000 feet of softwood lumber and 6,900,000 
feet of hardwood lumber during the 4 
months. 


Machinery. 


Agricultural 
IMPORTS, INDONESIA 


A total of 101,000 kilograms (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) of agricultural, horticul- 
tural, and forestry machinery and imple- 
ments, valued at 172,000 florins, were im- 
ported into Indonesia in February. (1 florin= 
US$0.38) . 


NUMBER OF TRACTORS, COLOMBIA 


An estimated 700 to 800 units of all types 
of tractors were sold in Colombia in 1948, of 
which around 75 percent were wheel tractors. 
The all-time high for sales was 900 units in 
1947. The actual market is estimated at 
more than 1,000 units annually. An esti- 
mated 3,821 tractors are being used in agri- 
culture and probably about 1,700 units are 
in use by the construction and other in- 
dustries. 


Estimates place an annual value of about 
$400,000 on consumption of spare parts and 
accessories to maintain the above tractors, 
practically all of which are United States 
built. It is believed that sales of tractors 
in 1949 and 1950 will be 10 to 20 percent 
greater than in 1948. 

Postwar controls over the manufacture 
and supply of British-made farm machinery 
have ended in Scotland. On May 31 the 
Minister of Agriculture and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland revoked the Farm Ma. 
chinery (Control of Manufacture and Sup- 
ply) Order 1946—S. R. & O. 1946 (No. 716), 
This was made possible by the large in- 
creases in production of farm machinery 
over the last 2 years. 

The revoked Order provided for (1) regis- 
tration of farm-machinery manufacturers; 
(2) issuance of directions to manufacturers 
prescribing the parts of their output to be 
set aside for home and export, respectively; 
(3) issuance of directions for controlling the 
distribution of machinery in short supply; 
(4) fixing of maximum prices for certain of 
the more important types of tractors and 
farm machinery. 

Distribution of machinery in short sup- 
ply: Control was exercised by arrangement 
with the manufacturers and importers con- 
cerned; it has been progressively reduced 
since 1946 as particular types of machinery 
became more plentiful. 

Domestically produced machinery: The 
only domestically produced implements and 
machines subject to distribution control 
during the past year were heavy ploughs and 
combine harvesters. Heavy ploughs are now 
decontrolled and all intending purchasers 
are instructed to place orders with their 
dealers in the ordinary way. Increased sup- 
plies of most types are expected to meet the 
outstanding demand by the end of the year, 
Arrangements have already been made for the 
allocation of combine harvesters produced 
in the United Kingdom for the 1949 harvest, 
and these will be continued by arrangement 
with the manufacturers. The distribution 
of these machines for the 1950 harvest will 
not be controlled 

Imported Machinery: Distribution control 
by arrangement with the importers con- 
cerned will be continued for the time being 
on crawler tractors, combine harvesters, and 
pick-up balers. A further announcement 
about distribution arrangements for these 
items will be made before August 1. Dis- 
tribution of other imported machinery is 
now free from control, except that some 
machines expected this year, particularly 
drills, have already been allocated. 

Farm Machinery Prices: Since 1946 con- 
trol of prices has been limited to certain 
major items, although manufacturers have 
kept the prices of other machinery in line 
with those of the controlled items. There 
have been substantial increases in the cost 
of raw materials and wages since the last 
general price increase in January 1948, and 
it has been necessary to authorize manu- 
facturers who wish to do so to make an 
increase in prices of controlled machinery 
as from May 9, 1949. Manufacturers have 
been instructed to limit any necessary in- 
creases in prices of uncontrolled items to 
the extent prescribed for controlled items. 
Departments have been assured that the 
revocation of the Order will not result in 
further price increases for controlled items 
and that manufacturers will consult de- 
partments before recommending any further 
general increases, should costs of produc- 
tion rise still further. 





Brazil’s exports of ouricuri wax in 1948 to- 
taled 1,448 metric tons, valued at $1,864,000, 
according to statistics of the Ministry of 
Finance. The United States took 1,122 tons. 
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Machinery, 


Industrial 


FRENCH PATENT NEW PROCESS 


A recently patented French process for 
eliminating corrosion and calcium deposits 
in steam boilers and similar equipment may 
pe of considerable potential interest to United 
States shipping, to all industrial users of 
steam power plants and others. 

The process consists of the application of 
very weak electric currents to the metal and 
liquid elements of the steam plant to coun- 
teract the normal electrolytic processes that 
cause corrosion and the deposit of calcium 
in the boiler tubes and other parts of the 
system. 

Its originality rests in the fact that it espe- 
cially protects the metal sidewalls of the 
heating apparatus to which it is applied, re- 
gardless of the nature of the liquids circu- 
lated therein, according to reports. 

The apparent simplicity of the apparatus is 
an interesting feature. For example, on a 
ship installation, the apparatus consists of a 
small wall panelbox, a control lever, and a 
switch for each boiler. Connection to the 
boilers is by flexible armored cables leading 
to iron-wire connections welded to the ends 
of the boiler tubes. The apparatus is con- 
tained in sealed boxes to prevent tampering 
and operation involves only switching the 
current on and off. 

The apparatus is of particular interest to 
users of marine boilers because of the varia- 
tion in chemical composition of water ob- 
tained by ships at numerous ports of call. 
The use of this process eliminates the need 
for distilled water, regardless of the type of 
boiler, and also renders unnecessary the pe- 
riodic lay-up of the ship for costly repairs. 

The apparatus, which is applicable to all 
types of boilers, interests users of thermal 
apparatus in all branches of industry, such 
as producers of energy (gas and electricity), 
mechanical constructions, chemical indus- 
tries, cooling industries, sugar refineries, dis- 
tilleries, textile mills, paper mills, shipping 
and hauling industries, and similar installa- 
tions, because it is applicable equally well to 
boilers, condensers, compressors, Diesel mo- 
tors, pumps, heat exchangers, and hot water 
tanks. Actual installations are presented in 
use in the industries mentioned. 

The process was developed just before 
World War II and exploited to a limited ex- 
tent. It has now been patented in the United 
States and France and is being marketed by 
a French company which would like to ar- 
range with a United States firm to manu- 
facture and market the device under license 
in the United States. 


U. S. anp U. K. ZONES oF GERMANY TAKE 
Steps To ELIMINATE SMUGGLING OF 
BALL BEARINGS 


In order to eliminate the smuggling of 
ball bearings from the United States and 
British Zones of Germany the Bipartite Con- 
trol Office has prohibited sale or purchase 
of ball bearings by any individual or firm 
unless authorized. 

All unauthorized holders of roller and ball 
bearings must make their stocks available to 
licensed producers or dealers within 30 days. 

Those unable to sell their supplies to au- 
thorized firms or retailers may offer them to 
licensed scrap dealers, or must report them 
to the Land Economics offices. All unau- 
thorized stocks are liable to confiscation 
without compensation. 

In addition to monthly reports on produc- 
tion and trimonthly reports on the use of 
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raw material, manufacturers of bearings and 
bearing parts will be required to report on 
finished stocks on hand and give details as 
to quantity, weight, and value. 

Large consumers may continue to draw 
supplies from producers directly under a 
control number issued by the Economics De- 
partment’s bearing control office. Orders by 
small consumers must specify the planned 
use of the bearings. 


BALL-BEARING PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


The present ball-bearing production of the 
Austrian Steyr-Daimler-Puch A. G., referred 
to as the Steyr Works, is 320,000 units per 
month. This output is expected to be in- 
creased to 400,000 per month by the end of 
the year, according to the Austrian Consul 
General in New York. Production at the 
start of 1946 was 7,500 ball bearings per 
month. At present, about 60 percent of the 
production is being exported. 


HUNGARIAN FACTORY INCREASES LINES 


The obsolete equipment and lack of proper 
foundry buildings at the Ganz factory in 
Hungary have been deplored by the foreign 
press. 

The Diosgyor Machine Factory National 
Enterprise is turning to the making of tool 
machinery, and will increase the production 
of lathes. The factory will also manufacture 
heavy tool machinery such as presses and 
gear-cutting machines. 


IMPORTS, INDONESIA 


A total of 1,205,000 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) of power machinery (steam 
boilers, locomotives, steam engines, and com- 
bustion motors of all sorts) and machinery 
parts for factories and technical industries 
were imported into Indonesia in February. 
The imports were valued at 3,220,000 florins. 
(1 florin=US$0.38.) 


East BENGAL, PAKISTAN, NEEDS PRESSES 


Additional presses for baling jute are 
needed in East Bengal, Pakistan, according 
to a report from that country. Some presses 
already have been ordered but it is believed 
that even more equipment will be needed. 

In contrast, the presses in West Bengal, 
India, are no longer working to capacity, 
and some owners of presses desire to transfer 
their machinery to East Bengal. Such a 
move would have to be made in the near 
future inasmuch as that area is progres- 
sively acquiring new baling equipment. As 
of April 19, the Government of West Bengal, 
however, still prohibited the transfer of such 
presses to East Bengal. 


MEXICO INCREASES NUMBER OF WELLS FOR 
IRRIGATION 


Wells to be equipped with 8-inch to 12- 
inch casings and Diesel-engine pumps are 
being driven at a rate of 75 to 100 per year 
in the Sinaloa and Sonora coastal region of 
Mexico. These wells are usually from 350 
to 400 feet deep. Each well supplies water 
for irrigating about 200 acres of wheat, rice, 
ajonjoli, or other crops. Total cost of well 
and equipment is approximately 100,000 
pesos (6.85 pesos=US$1). 

Wells are also being driven, though gener- 
ally not so deep, in the Bajio region of 
Guanajuato, Queretaro, Jalisco, and in other 
parts of Northern Mexico. 





Imports of all types of machinery and 
electrical apparatus into Haiti in the fiscal 
year October 1, 1947—September 30, 1948, in- 
creased in value to 11,275,182 gourdes from a 
value of 6,027,558 gourdes in the preceding 
year. (1 gourde=$0.20, U. S. currency.) 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


FILM CHAMBER FORMED IN CEYLON 


Motion-picture exhibitors, distributors, 
and producers have formed the Ceylon Film 
Chamber, which has been recognized as the 
representative of all film-industry employers 
for the purposes of the Wages Board Or- 
dinance. At a recent Wages Board meeting, 
representatives of employers and employees 
agreed on a salary scale for all motion-pic- 
ture employees except managers and assist- 
ant managers. 

One of the first acts of the newly created 
Film Chamber will be to ask the Finance 
Minister for a reduction of import duties on 
films. The present tax on United States 
films is 6.33 Ceylon cents ($0.0191) per foot, 
while British films are taxed 6 Ceylon cents 
($0.181). The Chamber will ask for sharp 
import-duty reductions on educational films. 

The Chamber also will consider the ques- 
tion of setting up a Board of Censors. At 
present, films in Colombo are censored by the 
Mayor of Colombo. 


JAPANESE Apopt CopE 


The Japanese motion-picture industry ac- 
cepted self-regulation in the production of 
films for the first time on June 14 with the 
adoption by the Japanese Motion Picture 
Association of a “motion-picture code of 
ethics.” The code, signed by the 7 major film 
companies of Japan, members of the Associa- 
tion, is patterned after the motion-picture 
industry code of the United States, but is 
written to meet specific Japanese needs. It 
supplements but does not replace the pic- 
torial code with which occupation authorities 
require Japanese films to comply. The code 
of ethics sets up standards for film treatment 
of material bearing on patriotism, political 
ideology, crime, religion, education, national 
customs, sex, and certain other subjects, such 
as death by legal punishment. 

To implement the code, a committee has 
been organized within the Japanese Motion 
Picture Association to review all scripts, 
titles, advertising, and the completed films 
produced by the companies signing the code 
and to give the Association’s stamp of ap- 
proval to films conforming to the code. The 
association of Japanese theater owners pledge 
that films will not be shown in theaters un- 
der their jurisdiction unless they conform to 
the code. Services of the Japanese Motion 
Picture Association Code Committee are also 
available to nonmembers of the association. 


INCREASED PLAYING TIME PROPOSED FOR 
BRITISH FILMS IN SINGAPORE 


A bill was introduced at the Legislative 
Council of the Colony of Singapore on May 
17, 1949, the purpose of which is to increase 
from 7 to 10 days, out of a quota period of 
70 days, the time that must be allotted to the 
showing of British films. There is a saving 
clause in the bill that allows the Controller 
of the Exhibition of Cinematograph Films 
to grant partial or complete exemption from 
compliance to any motion-picture theater, 
if it should appear impossible or unreason- 
able to fulfill the quota. 

According to the Kinematograph Renters’ 
Society of Malaya, the quota was first intro- 
duced in the Colony in March 1946. The 
Society is of the opinion that the new bill 
is calculated to deprive United States film 
companies of about 15 days of playing time 
a year. A protest presented by the Society 
to the Colonial Secretary expresses the dis- 
appointment that, although the Society has 
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been in existence since 1936 and represents 
the bulk of the major film distributors, the 
Government did not feel it necessary to dis- 
cuss the various aspects of the bill before 
its publication. The Society points out that 
a loss of revenue in the form of entertain- 
ment duty will be sustained by the Govern- 
ment if exhibitors are compelled to show 
British films, which generally appeal only to 
the more sophisticated elements in the 
Colony. 


DEVELOPMENTS, UNITED KINGDOM 


The Cinematograph Films Council, in its 
annual report dated March 31, 1949, stated 
that British films had not gained as much 
ground in the United States as had been 
hoped and that United States companies had 
made fewer films in the United Kingdom 
than in some previous years. The Council 
took a firm stand against renewing the quota 
life of old British films to counter the lack of 
new British pictures. 

The production of television shorts of local 
and national subjects of interest in the Brit- 
ish Empire is being prepared by Paignton 
Studios, Ltd., a British film studio in South 
Devon. The Managing Director stated that 
United States exhibitors had requested that 
these films be made. 

The commercialization of British film-car- 
toon characters is being pushed by the J. 
Arthur Rank Organization by means of pic- 
tures appearing on a wide variety of novelty 
and consumer goods. 

A comparatively recent development is the 
licensing by the Rank Organization of the 
manufacture of articles, chiefly toys and nov- 
elties, based on the film-cartoon characters in 
the “Animaland” series. The new British 
cartoon-film center is known as G. B. Anima- 
tion, Ltd., which is considered to be the first 
cartoon company to be organized on a scale 
large enough to be a serious competitor of 
United States cartoons. 


™ 


Naval Stores, 
Gums, Waxes, and 
Resins 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazil's imports of rosin in 1948 totaled 
2,041 metric tons, valued at $427,300, accord- 
ing to statistics of the Ministry of Finance. 
The United States supplied almost the en- 
tire amount. Imports of pitch amounted 
to 8,907 tons, worth $1,823,900; the United 
States was the sole supplier. 

Imports of turpentine in 1948 totaled 
727 tons, valued at $219,750, and were nearly 
all from the United States. 


EXPORTS, THAILAND 


Thailand’s exports of shellac to the United 
States in the 5-month period August—Decem- 
ber 1948 were valued at $583,960, whereas 
those of seed lac totaled $717,340. Exports 
of button lac were small, being valued at 
$450. 


Nonferrous Metals 


MANGANESE EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Mexican manganese exports rose to 57,464 
metric tons in 1948, from 42,048 metric tons 
in 1947, an increase of approximately 36 per- 
cent. The majority of this manganese came 
from the Lucifer mine in Lower California 
which produces ores with an average of 46 
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48 percent manganese content. All of the 
manganese was exported to the United 
States. 


BAUXITE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, GREECE 


Production of bauxite in Greece has been 
stimulated by increased foreign demand and 
by financial assistance in the form of loans 
for rehabilitation purposes. A total of 40,183 
metric tons (preliminary) of bauxite was 
produced in 1948 compared with the 1947 
output of 23,500 tons. 

Exports on a barter basis helped to pro- 
mote sales to foreign markets. Exports of 
bauxite increased rapidly during the year, 
reaching e total of 48,549 tons (preliminary), 
far surpassing the 1947 exports of only 6,000 
tons. Prior to the war, Germany was the 
best market for Greek bauxite. The recent 
resumption of aluminum production in Ger- 
many has reopened that market and a de- 
mand for 15,000 tons has been received 
Bilateral trade agreements for increased 
quantities of bauxite were concluded with 
France and Sweden during 1948. Norway 
has concluded a contract for a substantial 
quantity of bauxite, and a contract with a 
British firm is under negotiation 


TIN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, THAILAND 


Production of tin in concentrates in Thai- 
land in the first quarter of 1949 totaled ap- 
proximately 2,150 long tons, an increase of 
about 700 tons over the fourth quarter of 
1948 and over 700 tons as compared with the 
first quarter of 1948. The increase was at- 
tributed in large measure, to the output of 
six or seven additional dredges which were 
rebuilt and placed in operation in the first 
quarter. Production was slowed, however, by 
movements of heavy mining equipment to 
new sites because of poor ore returns at 
several of the large mines Some of the 
small operators are stopping production 
rather than continue to surrender 50 percent 
of their foreign exchange from sales to the 
Bank of Siam 

It is estimated that 40 percent of produc- 
tion now comes from small operators who re- 
cover the bulk of their tin ore from lode 
mines and by gravel pumping. The output 
from the additional dredges at the large 
mines, however, should more than offset the 
loss of production resulting from the stop- 
page by the small independent operators. 
There are now 17 dredges operating in Thai- 
land, and it is hoped to have a total of 30 
before the end of 1949. 

During the first quarter of this year 927 
long tons of tin in concentrates were shipped 
to the United States and 761 tons to Ma- 
layan smelters. Records of exports to other 
countries are not available 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


SuppLy SITUATION, BELGIUM 


Although Belgium imports of vegetable oil 
(including oil content of oilseeds) in 1948 
were considerably above prewar, such im- 
ports have dropped sharply in recent months, 
because the trade is being returned to pri- 
vate enterprise, and government purchases 
have been discontinued during the transi- 
tion period. In general, Belgian postwar 
imports of oilseeds have been less than half 
of prewar receipts, whereas imports of vege- 
table oils have been much higher 

Production of lard in Belgium is increas- 
ing rapidly, and currently is not much be- 
low prewar levels. In addition to greater 
production, imports of lard in 1948 were 


three times as large as in 1938, and in Jan. 
uary and February of 1949 they continued at 
far above the prewar rate. As a result, the 
market became glutted, and in March Be]. 
gium exported more than 200 metric tons 
of lard, most of which went to Yugoslavia. 
Indicative of the increased supply and re. 
duced demand, retail prices of lard haye 
been falling markedly in Belgium. In April 
1949, the price of lard was more than 99 


wercent lower than it was 5 months earlier 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Production of inedible oilseeds in Bragi} 
is believed to have reached an all-time peak 
during 1948. It is estimated that more than 
200,000 metric tons of castor-beans were pro- 
duced in that year, establishing a record for 
that crop In addition, a record crop of 
oiticica seed and a near-record crop Of ba- 
bassu kernels were collected 

Brazil is the only important source of 
United States imports of these oilseeds. Ip 
1948, the United States imported 137,200 
metric tons of castor-beans, of which 131,209 
tons originated in Brazil All imports of 
babassu nuts and kernels, totaling 2,800 tons, 
originated in that country. Similarly, Bragzij 
supplied all of the 8,000 tons of oiticica oj] 
and all of the 1,400 tons of babassu oil im- 
ported into the United States in 1948, and 
furnished more than 90 percent of the 1,100 
tons of castor oil 


Despite a poor cottonseed crop, the smallest 
since 1933, the Brazilian edible-vegetable-oj] 
situation improved greatly in 1948 over both 
1947 and 1946. Production of peanuts, under 
the impetus of high prices and encourage- 
ment from the oil mills, increased from 41,000 
metric tons in 1947 to approximately 200,000 
tons in 1948. The oil equivalent of the pea- 
nut and cottonseed crops, the major sources 
of edible oils in Brazil, is estimated to have 
been 40 percent larger in 1948 than in 1947 
For the first time in several years, central 
Brazil had an exportable surplus of edible 
oil. The surplus, in the form of peanut oil, 
is estimated at 15,000 tons. Despite the in- 
crease, production of edible-oil seeds re- 
mained well below the level of the early 
war years, when production of cottonseed 
averaged about twice the amount of the 1948 
crop, 


Paints 
and Pigments 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTS 


Brazil's imports of pyroxylin lacquers in 
1948 (all from the United States) totaled 
293 metric tons, valued at $291,900, the 
Ministry of Finance reports 

Imports of oil paints amounted to 235 
tons, worth $140,850; the United States sup- 
plied 197 tons ($110,000). Imports of ready- 
mixed paints were small—91 tons 

The United States supplied 102 tons of the 
116 tons of varnish imported in 1948; values 
were $120,650 and $139,500, respectively. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Synthetic-resin protective coatings are 
being made in South Africa for the first time 
by a company recently established in Johan- 
nesburg which is using United States patents, 
states a foreign chemical publication. The 
range is being enlarged and includes quick- 
drying coatings and lacquers for treating 
paper. 

INCREASED OUTPUT, PERU 


With the exception of some types of pro- 
tective coatings, the Peruvian paint industry 
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was able to supply the major portion of 


domestic requirements in 1948. Although 
production figures are not available, the trade 
estimates that output increased approxi- 
mately 30 percent over that in 1947 despite 
difficulties in obtaining raw materials. 

Prospects for the industry in 1949 are con- 
sidered excellent, especially since existing 
foreign-trade regulations exclude from im- 
portation all types of paint which are pro- 
duced domestically. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMporTS, U. S.-U. K. 
ZONES, GERMANY 


Production of mechanical pulp in the 
Bizonal Area of Germany in 1948 amounted 
to 180,620 metric tons, and of chemical pulp, 
193,032 tons. Paper and board productiou 
totaled 640,138 tons. 

Imports of pulp and paper in 1948 were 
valued at $17,036,000, of which woo: pulp 
accounted for $13,429,800. Expo-ts of pulp, 
paper, and paperboard in 1948 were valued 
at $466,700, and of converted paper products 
and pulp goods, at $582,300. 


IMPORTS, Costa RICA 


Costa Rica imported 3,390 metric tons of 
paper and paper products in 1948, compared 
with 3,519 tons in 1947. The principal items 
imported were: Newsprint, 1,119 tons; wrap- 
ping paper, 599 .ons; printing paper, 586 
tons; and cardboard and pasteboard, 565 
tons. Of the total, the United States sup- 
plied 2,033 tons, including 412 tons of news- 
print, 186 tons of wrapping paper, 480 tons 
of printing paper, and 495 tons of cardboard 
and pasteboard 


Radios 


RADIO-RECEIVER SALES, CANADA 


Sales of radio receivers by Canadian pro- 
ducers during the first 3 months of 1949 
totaled 140,345 units compared with 115,430 
during the corresjonding period of 1948 


NUMBER OF RECEIVER SETS IN OPERATION, 
DENMARK 


Licensed radio receivers in operation in 
Denmark totaled 1,177,608 as of March 31, 
1949, an increase of 4.43 percent over the 
number registered on March 31, 1948 


DEMAND FOR PHONOGRAPHS. AND BATTERY 
RapIO SETS, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIP- 
PINES 


Nonelectrical units of phonograph and 
battery radio sets of good quality from the 
United States are in demand in Manila. It 
is reported that one dealer has tried to sell 
British products, but the prices, with duty, 
are too high. Japanese sources are now being 
investigated 


NUMBER OF RADIO AND TELEVISION RE- 
CEIVERS IN OPERATION IN U. K. 
The number of licensed radio receivers in 
the United Kingdom on April 30, 1949, was 
11,674,033 Licensed television receivers in 
Operation totaled 127,259, of which 42,352 

were in London. 


IMPORTS, SWITZERLAND 


Imports of radio receivers and receiver 
parts into Switzerland during 1948 totaled 
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4,941 quintals valued at 15,590,287 francs, of 
which 2,661 quintals, worth 7,799,034 francs, 
were from the United States. 

Imports in 1937 amounted to 2,860 quin- 
tals, worth 5,220,014 francs. Imports from 
the United States were 390 quintals valued 
at 789,666 francs. (1 quintal—220 pounds; 
1 france equaled approximately $0.23, U. S. 
currency in both 1948 and 1937.) 


Railway 
quipment 


NEW FREIGHT Cars For U. S.-U. K. ZongEs, 
GERMANY 


New freight cars are being put into service 
by the Reichsbahn (German) railroads. 
These will carry coal, agricultural products, 
and industrial goods. The first 196 cars of 
the 4,750 being constructed by Italian firms 
under JEIA contracts have reached Germany 
and have been piaced in service. 

Other foreign countries from which early 
deliveries of new freight cars are expected 
include Belgium (661 frames were delivered 
in mid-March, 1949), Czechoslovakia (1,550 
already delivered), Austria, and Hungary. 
Under the Bizonal freight-car building pro- 
gram 1,199 new cars (constructed in the 
U. SU. K. Zones) have been added to the 
rolling stock since January 30 this year. 


PRODUCTION BY HUNGARIAN FACTORIES 


The Hungarian Ganz Car Factory expects 
to turn out its first Diesel railway train this 
summer. Continued production of these 
trains is expected. The production of freight 
cars will be increased by 60 percent and ca- 
pacity at this factory will be increased by a 
new shop to be completed this year. 

The Budapest factory of Mavag has started 
production of a new type (Ganz-Kando elec- 
tric) of express locomotive. 


DECLINE IN OUTPUT, JAPAN 


Sharp drops in the output of railway roll- 
ing stock brought about a decline in output 
of the machinery group in Japan during 
March 1949. This was the first time in 16 
months that the machinery group failed to 
attain a production increase. 


Rubber and 
Products 


TIRE AND TUBE PRICES, BELGIUM 


The Belgian Government has released its 
price controls on automobile and motorcycle 
tires and tubes and returned them to the 
mechanism of normal market prices. The 
new price policy was effective on June 11, 
1949. These items had been under the con- 
trol of various decrees issued in 1944 through 
1946 


FOREIGN TRADE, BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Exports of crude rubber from British East 
Africa in 1948 totaled 5,136 centals (229 long 
tons) valued at £28,710 (1 £=$4.0639). 
Articles imported into British East Africa in 
1948 included tires and tubes valued at 
£1,154,864. 


SALES AND EXPORTS, CEYLON 


The Ceylon rubber market was dull in 
April 1949. Good-quality crepe continued to 
be scarce. All off-grades of sheet were readily 
saleable. The quantities offered at auctions 


were relatively small, grades were generally 
low, and inquiries were slow. Much of the 
lower-grade rubber was taken off the market 
without bids and disposed of through private 
channels. 

Exports of sole crepe to all countries in 
April totaled 620,644 pounds; of other grades, 
10,697,757 pounds; and of latex, 119,361 
pounds. Of the sole crepe, the largest 
amount, 317,721 pounds, went to the United 
Kingdom; 210,145 pounds went to the United 
States. Of the other grades, chief shipments 
were 6,822,984 pounds to the United States, 
1,131,255 pounds to Germany, and 727,149 
pounds to the United Kingdom. The latex 
was sent mostly to France, 45,541 pounds; 
Germany, 37,900 pounds; and the United 
Kingdom, 31,654 pounds. 


FRENCH TIRE EXPORTS TO SWEDEN 


Tires were among the principal products 
on which quotas were established for French 
exports to Sweden under the Franco-Swedish 
commercial and financial agreement signed 
March 3, 1949, and effective through October 
31, 1949. The tires to be supplied by France 
to Sweden are to fill a quota valuation 
of 5,000,000 Swedish crowns. (1 Swedish 
crown = approximately $0.2782, United States 
currency.) 


RUBBER SHIPMENTS THROUGH SUEZ CANAL 
INCREASED 


Statistics on the movement of merchandise 
through the Suez Canal indicate shipments 
of 104,000 tons of rubber and natural gums 
(about 6,000 tons of natural gums) in Febru- 
ary 1949. The total represents a gain of 
10,000 tons of these products over the 94,000 
tons which passed through the canal in 
February 1948—an amount more than double 
the 48,000-ton average shipped in the prewar 
years 1933-37. 


Shipbuilding 
CONSTRUCTION IN DANISH SHIPYARDS 


In May 1949, Danish shipbuilding yards 
had under construction 31 vessels with a 
total of 120,000 gross registered tons. Of the 
31 ships, 20 are for Danish account, 5 for 
France, 4 for Norway, and 2 for Iceland. 


DELIVERY OF STEAMERS TO INDIA 


Two 3,800-ton passenger-cargo steamers 
built in Belfast, Northern Ireland, were 
scheduled for delivery to a Bombay shipping 
company in May 1949. These vessels, which 
have a speed of 20 knots, carry 40 cabin and 
1,200 deck passengers and, in addition, cargo. 
They will be used in coastal trade between 
Bombay and Karachi. 


CONSTRUCTION BY ITALIAN CONCERN 


On May 12, 1949, the Italian Ansaldo ship- 
builder launched the Rio Jachal, the second 
of a series of combined cargo-passenger mo- 
torvessels being built for an Argentine com- 
pany. The vessels are 155 meters in length 
with a 20-meter beam and a 12-meter height 
on the bridge deck. They have a gross ton- 
nage of 10,500 and a speed of 20 knots. 

Work on a third of this series will be de- 
layed to enable Ansaldo to speed up delivery 
of its Turkish order. 


ITALY’S MERCHANT MARINE 


The Italian Merchant Marine on January 
1, 1949, totaled 2,275,272 gross tons, an in- 
crease of 422,355 tons over the preceding 
year and within 67 percent of the prewar 
figures. Of the 1949 total, 88.8 percent or 
302 vessels, of 2,020,980 gross tons consists of 
ocean-going vessels (2,000 gross tons or 
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over). Ocean-going vessels included only 39 
passenger and passenger-cargo vessels total- 
ing 317,282 gross tons, compared with 112 
vessels totaling 1,006,218 tons on December 
31, 1938. 

The lack of passenger tonnage will be 
made up partially by the construction pro- 
grams to be carried out under the terms of 
the “Law in Favor of the National Shipbuild- 
ing and Shipowning Industries” and the 
Agreement between the Allied Military Gov- 
ernment, Trieste, and the Italian Govern- 
ment which will add some 12 passenger and 
combination vessels (of more than 6,000 
gross tons each) totaling about 190,000 gross 
tons to the Italian Merchant Marine. 

The Ministry of Merchant Marine esti- 
mates that by June 30, 1952, the fleet will 
total 95,000 gross tons of vessels between 100 
and 500 gross tons and 2,655,000 gross tons 
of ships over 500 gross tons. 


VESSELS LAUNCHED BY RUMANIAN 
SHIPBUILDERS 


Rumanian shipbuilders are rebuilding 
Danube River cargo-carrying ships and fish- 
ing vessels. In April 1949 a shipyard at 
Turnu-Severin launched a 78-ton fishing 
vessel and a yard at Galatz launched a 2,000- 
ton tanker, both ahead of schedule, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 


SHIPBUILDING ORDERS ON HAND, SWEDEN 


On March 31, 1949, Swedish shipbuilding 
yards had orders on hand for 206 vessels 
with a total gross tonnage of 1,223,285, of 
which 62 vessels of 252,485 gross tons were 
under construction. 

Of the 206 ships on order, 91 are for Swe- 
den, 93 for Norway, and 22 for other coun- 
tries. Tank vessel tonnage on order amounts 
to 74 percent of the total—24 totaling 195,- 
300 gross tons for Sweden and the remainder 
chiefly for Norway. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


BaG IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, BARBADOS, 
B. W. I. 


Imports into Barbados in 1948 included 
176,100 textile bags, all from India. All tex- 
tile bags imported and consumed in Bar- 
bados are made of jute. In 1948, the number 
of bags consumed totaled 237,900 as com- 
pared with 1,136,700 in 1947. Imports of 
bags fluctuate considerably from one year to 
another because demand depends wholly 
upon the amount of the annual sugar crop 
(the sugar industry consumes all imported 
textile bags) and upon the prevailing price 
of textile bags at a given time. 


IMPORTS OF BAGS AND WRAPPERS, DENMARK 


Imports of jute burlap bags into Denmark 
have risen far above those of the postwar 
period, because former supplies were ex- 
hausted during the war years and produc- 
tion in Denmark has not been adequate. 
Imports in 1948 included 2,858 metric tons 
of jute bags, 232 tons of jute wrappers, 2 tons 
of hemp and linen bags, and 2 tons of cotton 
bags. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF BAGS AND 
SacKs, NEw ZEALAND 


New Zealand produced 2,149,950 cotton 
fiour bags in 1948, and 300,000 to 350,000 wool- 
packs. Approximately 1,275,000 woolpacks 
were consumed in 1948, according to official 
estimates. 

Imports in 1948 included 3,417,996 corn 
sacks, 5,298,180 bags of jute and hessian, and 
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925,620 woolpacks. Practically all imports 
of burlap are from India. Imports of cotton 
bags are negligible. 


W ool and Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, GREECE 


Revised estimates of wool production in 
Greece in 1948 amounted to 16,429,000 
pounds, compared with 16,907,000 pounds in 
1947 and a prewar (1935-38) average of 19,- 
445,000 pounds. Included in the 1948 total 
were 1,329,000 pounds of pulled wool as com- 
pared with 1,439,000 in 1947 and a prewar 
average of 1,545,000 pounds. Production for 
all of 1949 has been forecast as 16,282,000 
pounds by the Ministry of Agriculture, or 1 
percent below the 1948 output. The 1949 
indigenous wool production will be used 
largely in home spinning and looming with 
a limited quantity going into the production 
of blankets, home-made carpets and rugs. 

In January 1949, 21 percent of the spinning 
and 10.4 percent of the weaving equipment 
of the Greek wool industry was destroyed 
during a guerrilla attack upon the mill 
center of Naoussa. According to plans, this 
equipment will be replaced and production 
increased, but the combined total of output 
and imports does not equal prewar consump- 
tion. 

Most imports of wools and yarn come from 
Australia, the United Kingdom, and Italy. 
Annual requirements have been estimated 
at 4,350 metric tons of imported wool and 
650 tons of imported yarns, along with 3,500 
tons of yarns produced in Greece. 

Imports of wool in 1948 totaled 2,337 metric 
tons as compared with 1,928 tons in 1947. 
Imports of wool yarns and thread during 1948 
amounted to 810 tons as compared with 667 
in 1947. 


PRODUCTION IN LEBANON 


Wool production in Lebanon in 1948 
amounted to 40 tons of clipped and 550 tons 
of pulled as compared with 40 tons of clipped 
and 375 of pulled wool in 1947. The in- 
crease in production of pulled wool was ex- 
plained by increased slaughtering of sheep 
in 1948 to provide food for the large number 
of Palestinian refugees in Lebanon. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION, 1948 AND 1949, 


U. -&. 


Estimates of the 1948 wool clip have been 
revised to 75,000,000 pounds on a greasy basis, 
of which 52,000,000 pounds were clip wool 
and 23,000,000 were skin or pulled wool, as 
compared with an estimate of 50,400,000 
pounds of clip and 21,400,000 of pulled wool 
in 1947. 

The estimate for 1949 has been set at 55,- 
000,000 pounds of clip wool and 25,000,000 of 
pulled wool, or a total of 80,000,000 pounds 
The 5,000,000-pound increase in 1949 is at- 
tributed to the mild winter and spring and 
the increase in sheep numbers. Included in 
the estimate of the 1949 wool clip are 14,- 
000,000 pounds of carpet wool, from 5 to 10 
percent more than that of the 1948 clip 
The term “carpet wool” as used in the United 
Kingdom, includes wool usable for felting, 
Harris tweeds, and carpet manufacture. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, TUNISIA 


Wool production in Tunisia in 1949 it is 
estimated will amount to 3,240 metric tons 
compared with 2,857 tons in 1948. The en- 
tire production of wool in Tunisia since 1945 
has been used for local needs, but imports 
are still necessary. In 1948 imports from all 
sources totaled 205 tons as compared with 
104 tons in 1947. Of this total, France sup- 
plied 57; Algeria, 17; Tripoli, 20; and other 
countries, 111 tons. The greatest amount of 


wool imported into Tunisia consists of greasy 
and washed. However, dyed wool, carded, 
and waste wool are being imported in ip. 
creasing quantities in recent years. 

Goat’s hair produced in 1949, it is esti. 
mated, will total 300 metric tons as com. 
pared with 423 tons in 1948. The entire pro. 
duction of goat’s hair is exported to France 
except for a small quantity which is mixeq 
with camel’s hair and used by the Bedouing 
in tent-making. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, CEYLON 


The Government of Ceylon is planning to 
increase its production and manufacture of 
Sunn Hemp and other hard fibers so as to 
make Ceylon self-sufficient in twine. 

Imports of cordage, cables, ropes, and twine 
of hemp in the first 3 months of 1949 totaled 
325 hundredweight compared with 1,165 hun. 
dredweight in all of 1948. Of the first quar- 
ter 1949 figures, 279 hundredweight came 
from the United Kingdom, 19 from India, 
and 27 from the Republic of the Philippines, 

In 1948, imports from the United Kingdom 
amounted to 839 hundredweight, 212 from 
India and Pakistan, and 114 from the Union 
of South Africa. There are no reported ex. 
ports or reexports of fiber products from 
Ceylon 


ITALIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


Italian imports and exports of cordage and 
textile bags in 1947 and 1948 are shown in 
the accompanying table: 


Italian Imports and Exports of Cordage 
and Textile Bags 


Exports 


Commodity - -_—— 





1947 194s 1947 1048 
Ropes, twine string 21 77. 2,983 1,388 
I wine of cacao fibers, « ul 
grass, and similar fibers 2, 766) 2, 635 1 
Ropes of cacao fibers, esparto 
grass, and similar fibers 113 91 l ‘ 
Vegetable fibers, sisal WO 1,175 
Other vegetable agave fibers 9) ; 
Other vegetable fiber not 
specified, raw and combed 324 421 14 
Esparto 2 2 
femp 
Raw 2s 617, 7, 370,10, 639 
Combed 2,174) 2,054 
Tow } 4,058 6,48 
Flax 
Raw 1, 380 140) 
( nbed 128 158 
low 200 10 2 672 
Jute 
Kaw 14.25, 42 118 
Combed 
Bas f jute, hemp, flax, and 


FOREIGN TRADE, SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland's imports of jute burlap in 
1948 totaled 2,113 metric tons as compared 
with 2,713 tons in 1947. Of the 1948 total, 
Czechoslovakia supplied 717 tons; Germany, 
398 tons; Belgium-Luxembourg, 390; Poland, 
181; the United Kingdom, 191; and other 
countries, 236 In 1947, Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg furnished the largest amount, 1,121 
tons; followed by Czechoslovakia with 845 
tons, and India with 428 tons. Other coun- 
tries supplied the remainder 

Imports of new and used textile bags in 
1948 totaled 21 metric tons compared with 
29 tons in 1947. 

Exports of new and used textile bags in 
1948 totaled 57 tons. of which the United 


(Continued on p. 32) 
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Prepared in Transportation, 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Czechoslovak Airlines Out 
of Middle East Traffic 


The refusal of the Greek Government to 
renew Czechoslovak Airlines’ landing rights 
in Athens has cut that airline (CSA) off 
from the Middle East. Such rights, which 
previously rested on a temporary landing 
permit renewable biweekly, were canceled 
by the Greek Government as of May 1. Of- 
ficial Greek announcement of the move cited 
continued Czech encouragement to Greek 
guerrillas. Previously, in April, CSA had 
added a special flight to the twice-weekly 
service to Lydda through Athens, and also 
flew two scheduled flights per week via 
Athens to Istanbul. Since a direct Prague- 
to-Istanbul service which had been an- 
nounced for May 1 was abandoned after a 
trial flight, CSA is not now operating any 
routes to Turkey or Palestine. 


Iraq Reopens Postal Service 
to Arab Section of Palestine 


The resumption of postal facilities for 
civilian mail between Iraq and Arab sections 
of Palestine was announced on June 8, 1949. 
The postal notice reads: “With immediate 
effect, postal correspondence of all classes 
will be accepted to the Arab Part of Pales- 
tine; namely, Jerusalem (Old City), Ramal- 
lah, Nablus, Tulkarm, Jenin, Bethlehem, Al- 
Khalil, and Jericho.” 


Tehran-to-Kuwait Service 
Opened by Iranian Airways 


The Iranian Airways Co. recently inaugu- 
rated service to Kuwait, with a scheduled 
flight every Monday and Friday. Stops in- 
clude Isfahan, Ahwaz, and Abadan, ac- 
cording to the American Embassy at Tehran. 


South Australia Restricts Use 
of Electricity and Gas 


Domestic and commercial restrictions on 
the use of electricity and gas became effec- 
tive in South Australia at midnight, June 21, 
according to the U. S. Consul in Adelaide. 
The restrictions ban the use of gas and 
electricity for cooking except for 60 minutes 
during meal times. All radiators, neon signs, 
shop window lighting, and lighting in places 
of entertainment and for night sports are 
also banned. Power to industry has not yet 
been rationed 


Brazil Awards Contract 
for New Highway Bridge 


A contract has been awarded for the con- 
struction of a reinforced concrete bridge on 
the Beberibe River in Pernambuco, Brazil, 
replacing the present structure which was 
built 26 years ago as a structure for sup- 
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porting a water main across the river. The 
American Consulate at Recife advises that 
the new bridge, when completed, will ac- 
commodate automobile, truck, streetcar, and 
pedestrian traffic. 

According to specifications, the bridge will 
be built of reinforced concrete and measure 
26.10 meters in width and 398 meters in 
length, with 21 arch spans. The central 
span will be of 42 meters, flanked by 2 spans 
of 25 meters each. The remaining 18 spans 
will each measure 17 meters and be spaced 
symmetrically in relation to the 3 larger 
spans in the center. 


Hong Kong, Busy Air Center, 
Plans a New, Modern Airport 


Plans for Hong Kong’s new airport, ex- 
pected to become one of the most important 
in East Asia, took definite form recently 
when it was officially announced that the 
area known as Deep Bay had been selected 
for its location. The necessity for building 
an airport capable of handling the growing 
volume of air traffic has long been stressed 
both in Hong Kong and in London, reports 
the American Consulate General at Hong 
Kong. It is estimated that at least 2 years’ 
time will be required to complete the new 
field. The British Government granted 
£5,000,000 (sterling) toward the cost; how- 
ever, it is anticipated that the total cost will 
greatly exceed the grant. Additional funds 
will be raised by floating public loans. 

Planes of any size will be able to land at 
the new field. This is an essential point, 
as aviation in Hong Kong has been hampered 
in its development by the fact that only 
planes of limited capacity could land at the 
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present airport, known as Kai Tak. For ex- 
ample, the DC-6 and Constellation aircraft 
are not permitted to land at Kai Tak because 
their all-up weight is about 25,000 pounds in 
excess of weight ceilings. While the Hong 
Kong Civil Aviation Department permits 
DC-4 planes loaded to a maximum weight of 
65,000 pounds to take off, American DC-4 
planes governed by CAA rules must land and 
take off with a less all-up weight because of 
the short runways. 

Kai Tak, located about 10 minutes from 
Kowloon (on the mainland) by car, was im- 
proved and enlarged by the Japanese during 
their occupation and later further developed 
by the British. Despite these developments 
the airport is recognized as inadequate for 
even immediate needs as well as dangerous 
for landing during indifferent weather con- 
ditions. It is a closed airport at night, having 
no facilities for landing aircraft after dark. 

The new site, Deep Bay, is located about 
80 minutes from Kowloon by car. This area 
is flat and offers additional space opportuni- 
ties through reclamation. It ts estimated 
that about 4,000,000 cubic yards of granite 
will have to be dynamited and removed. 
This will be used for reclaiming the western 
shore of Deep Bay. About a thousand per- 
sons, mostly farmers and fishermen, will have 
to be rehabilitated in other areas. 

Largely as a consequence of the disturbed 
conditions in China which caused a renewal 
of the influx of Chinese and of some for- 
eigners from Shanghai, the traffic figures at 
Kai Tak airport showed an all-time record 
for the number of civil aircraft, and for pas- 
sengers and freight carried, in returns for 
April 1949. These are set forth in the ac- 
companying table, with the monthly averages 
for 1948 for comparison. 


Kai Tak (Hong Kong) Airport Figures 


— 


Civil aircraft { 
| 
Depar- | 


“— 
Arrivals tures | 


Monthly averages for 1948 5O5 
April 1949 979 967 


Radiotelegraph, Peru 


A direct radiotelegraph circuit connecting 
Lima, Peru, and Mexico City was officially 
inaugurated June 16, 1949, by All America 
Cable and Radio, Inc., according to the U. 8S. 
Embassy in Lima. 


Honduras Acts To Supply More 
Water to Capital Residents 

A $200,000 project to bring water to Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras, has begun, according to the 


U. S. Embassy in that city. The pipe line, 
which will vary in size from 12 to 22 inches, 


Mail Freight 
Passenger (kilograms) (kilograms) 
Out In Out In Out 
9, 591 9, 381 13, 726 13, 649 42, 920 100, 985 
13, 996 14, 031 14, 153 14, 797 68, 592 153, 036 


will extend slightly more than 11 miles, and 
will include a 4,000-meter (3,300-foot) tun- 
nel. Construction of the pipe line is sup- 
posed to be completed in 2'4 years, and this 
new source of water is expected to supply 
about 26,000,000 gallons daily. 


Opening of River Port 
Aids Recovery in France 


The important river port of Chalon-sur- 
Saone, on the Saone River in France, 80 
miles north of Lyon, was officially opened on 
June 23, 1949. This port is linked with Paris 
by a canal network and is the farthest north 
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of any river port attainable by power-op- 
erated craft starting from Marseille. Owing 
to the port’s geographical position in a rich 
industrial area, this development is consid- 
ered of great importance in hastening French 
recovery. 

According to the U. S. Consulate at Lyon, 
it is claimed that Chalon-sur-Saone can now 
take care of river traffic up to 500,000 tons 
by water and 300,000 tons by rail monthly, 
and that 10,000 river-borne tons monthly 
are presently being handled. Developments 
to date consist principally of a slipway for 
repairs and construction of vessels up to 80 
meters in length, a gateway 97 meters long, 
and 3 cranes (2- and 3-tons) for loading and 
unloading. 


Gas-Bottling Plant 
Installed in Haiti 


An American oil company has completed 
the installation of a gas-bottling plant on 
the outskirts of Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 
Though this company introduced bottled gas 
into this market some time ago, importing 
the filled cylinders, the new plant will dras- 
tically lower the price to the consumer, ac- 
cording to advice from the U. S. Embassy in 
that city. 


Belgian Government 
Authorizes Increase in 


SABENA’s Capital 


The Belgian Government has passed a law 
permitting the Belgian Company for the Ex- 
ploitation of Aerial Navigation (SABENA) to 
increase its capital from 20,000,000 to 300,- 
000,000 francs and to change its bylaws. Its 
capital in the past has been: 1923, 6,000,000 
francs; 1927, 10,000,000 francs; 1929, 20,000,000 
francs. 

A comparison of the new law with the pre- 
vious law governing this company shows that 
the influence of the Government in the af- 
fairs of the company has been increased. 





For example, there were formerly 12 members 
of the Board of Directors, 4 of whom were 
named by the Government; now there will 
be 14 members, 7 to be named by the Govern- 
ment. Other changes were made as the re- 
sult of past experience and the rapid changes 
that have occurred in aerial transportation. 
A translation of the new law is on file in 
the Transportation and Communications 
Branch, Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 


Gold Coast Steps Up Its 
Production of Electricity 


Electricity produced in the Gold Coast, 
West Africa, in 1948, amounted to 19,499,945 
kilowatt-hours, compared with 16,933,633 
kilowatt-hours in 1947, according to the U.S. 
Consulate at Accra. Fuel oil consumed in 
the generation of energy increased from 4,945 
long tons (36,437 barrels) in 1947 to 6,038 long 
tons (44,491 barrels) in 1948. 


Record Income Reported by 
Siamese Airways Company 


The Government-operated Siamese Air- 
ways Company reported an income exceeding 
1,000,000 baht in April—the highest monthly 
taking since inception of the air line 2 years 
ago. (1 baht=approximately 10 cents U. S.) 

The big rise in income was attributed to 
opening of a weekly service to Calcutta via 
Rangoon. 


Telephone Rates, Hungary 


The Hungarian Government recently is- 
sued a decree changing the first subscription 
fee and the basic subscription for single and 
party-line telephone subscribers. The new 
rates became effective May 1, 1949. These 
rate changes may be reviewed in the Trans- 
portation and Communications Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington. 





Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


_Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfer in 
New York ¢ ‘ity certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federai Reserve Board. 


verage rate Latest 
Country Monetary unit ¥ i eae available 
j 1947 1948 1949 — 
annual annual monthly 1949 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2100 $3. 2098 
Belgium. Franc. . 0228 0228 0228 ~ 0228 
0222 0218 
Canada__- ‘ Dollar 
Official. 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
; Free . 9200 GO169 9552 , 9408 
Ceylon- Rupee __ sO O12 
Czechoslovakia... Koruna.. 0201 0201 0201 ° 0201 
Denmark_. Krone__. 2086) 2086 . 2085 » 2085 
France (metropolitan). Frane O04 
Official 0048 O47 O47 
‘ree OO82 0030 OO30 
India Rupee . 3016 S017 3017 3017 
Netherlands Guilder 776 767 3761 761 
New Zealand Pound_. 3. 2229 43. 5048 3. OS87 3. GRAS 
Norway. Krone... 2016 . 2016 . 2016 2016 
Philippine Republic Peso 4973 4073 
Portugal___- Escudo... 0403 (402 0403 0403 
South Africa Pound 4, 0074 4 O75 4 00 1 OO7 
Spain___. Peseta 0913 0913 
Straits Settlements Dollar 4719 4718 
Sweden... Krona__._. 2782 2782 2782 2782 
Switzerland : Franc 2336 2:3'3¢ 2556 23:36) 
United Kingdom Pound 4. 0286 4.0313 4. 0285 4+. 0285 
! Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes” Account rate; quotations available beginning March 22, 1949 
? Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 
Exclude Pakistan, beginning April 1948. 
4On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 
British pound. 
5 Based on quotations through December 17. 
NOTE.—Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning January 24, 1949, 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


(Continued from p. 30) 


States took 51, India 4, and the Netherlands 
2. In 1947, Switzerland exported only 6 tons, 
mostly to France and Denmark. 

During the first 3 months of 1949, Switzer. 
land exported 196 tons of bags to Germany, 
These shipments consisted mostly of useg 
bags in good condition for the Berlin airlift. 
They were to be used mainly for the trans. 
port of coal. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF ABACA AND 
Tow, PANAMA AND COSTA RICA 


Production of spinnable abaca fiber on 
three plantations in Panama and Costa Rica 
in the first quarter of 1949 totaled 3,604,500 
pounds, as compared with 5,248,650 pounds 
in the preceding quarter. Tow production 
amounted to 78,250 pounds and _ 117,250 
pounds, respectively 

Exports of fiber and tow in the period 
January—March 1949 totaled 5,457,825 pounds, 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar produced 1,457 metric tons of 
paka, 6,700 of raffia, and 2,489 tons of sisal 
in 1948. Sisal production in 1949 was fore- 
cast at 4,200 tons and pakKa at 2,500. 

During 1948, 4,015 metric tons of raffia, 
2,378 of sisal, 7 of kapok, and 97 of piassava 
were exported, mostly to France 


Tobaeeo and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, SYRIA 
AND LEBANON 


The 1948 tobacco crop in Syria and Lebanon 
amounted to about 11,600,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 1947 production of about 13,300,- 
000 pounds. 

A total of 17,865 acres of tobacco were 
planted in 1948, of which 4,087 acres were 
Latakia. Production of this leaf amounted 
to about 3,638,000 pounds in 1948; about 
5,190,000 pounds were produced in 1947. 

Exports of leaf tobacco, mainly Latakia, 
in 1948 amounted to 5,390,000 pounds. The 
United States was the most important mar- 
ket, taking 3,252,000 pounds. France re- 
ceived 446,000 pounds, and the United King- 
dom 56,000 pounds. The remainder was 
purchased by Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
Indonesia (Netherland Indies), Egypt, and 
Transjordan. In 1947, leaf exports totaled 
5,467,000 pounds. In that year the United 
States took 3,860,000 pounds and the United 
Kingdom ranked second, with 282,000 pounds. 

Imports of leaf tobacco in 1948 totaled 
346,000 pounds, Turkey supplying 176,000 
pounds, the United States 104,000 pounds 
(none in 1947), and Greece 66,0000 pounds 
In 1947 a total of 254,000 pounds of leaf were 
imported 

In Syria and Lebanon consumption of 
locally produced tobacco in 1948 was about 
8,124,000 pounds, or about 10 percent above 
the 1947 total of 7,326,000 pounds. The in- 
crease is attributed to the presence of many 
Palestinian refugees 

The Regie, or Tobacco Monopoly, estimates 
leaf-tobacco stocks in Syria and Lebanon at 
present to be about 6,879,000 pounds, most 
of which is Latakia leaf intended for export. 
During 1948 the Monopoly withdrew about 
110,000 pounds of this type tobacco from 
stocks on hand from the end of 1947 to meet 
the excess of consumption over production. 
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International Trade Fair, 
Lyon, France 


The 1949 Lyon International Trade Fair 
took place from April 23 to May 2. Although 
official sources indicate that the total at- 
tendance reached 900,000, the American Con- 
sulate at Lyon states that a more accurate 
estimate is 688,382, some 180,000 more than 
last year. 

The international aspect of the Lyon Fair 
was, comparatively speaking, very limited. 
The nine foreign countries that were repre- 
sented, either officially or semiofficially, and 
through private exhibits prepared by French 
agents, were the United States, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, the French Colonies (repre- 
sented by Algeria, French Morocco, and 
Tunisia), Italy, Israel, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. The official par- 
ticipation by the United States was under 
the auspices of the United States Informa- 
tion Service; that of Belgium was in the form 
of an information desk maintained by the 
Department of Commerce; the French colo- 
nies, by an exhibit emphasizing the tourist 
trade and the rug industry; for Italy, a com- 
mercial-products exhibit, under the auspices 
of the Instituto Nazionale di Commercio; for 
Israel, a small stand of women's dresses and 
fur coats, under the auspices of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association; for the Netherlands, a 
commercial exhibit of liqueurs, patronized by 
the Central Institute for the Extension of 
Foreign Commerce of Holland; for Sweden, 
an exhibit of steel plates, tools, wallpaper, 
calculating machines, and automatic milling 
machines, under the patronage of the Swed- 
ish Government, and for Switzerland, an ex- 
hibit of embroidered cotton textiles from 
St.-Gall, under the joint sponsorship of the 
Swiss Government and the Swiss Chamber of 
Commerce. French agents of foreign manu- 
facturers exhibited: agricultural machinery, 
office equipment, and household refrigerators 
from the United States; machine tools, toys, 
and household utensils from Belgium; and 
weaving and spooling machines from Czecho- 
slovakia. 

Also shown were circular looms, among 
other items, from Italy; machine tools from 
Holland; and machine tools, precision instru- 
ments, calculating, agricultural, and textile 
machines, and watches from Switzerland. 

In the textile section of the Lyon Fair, 
some 17 firms set up individual stands show- 
ing their own products, while some 500-odd 
members of the Lyon Syndicate of Silk Manu- 
facturers exhibited jointly. The latter dis- 
play was reported to be a very fine one, and 
particular emphasis was given to silk fabrics. 
The Syndicate of Manufacturers of Glass 
Fiber Textiles had a large and attractive dis- 
play showing the various uses of its products, 
ranging from sample drapes used to decorate 
the dining salon on the Ile de France, to its 
industrial uses as insulating material. It 
was maintained that French fiber-glass tex- 
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tiles are of finer quality than comparable 
American material, but that their prices were 
too high. 

In the machinery section, textile machin- 
ery was very prominent and truly interna- 
tional in scope. Machinery of this type was 
exhibited by French, Swiss, Italian, British, 
United States, and Czech firms. Consider- 
able interest was shown in an installation 
for the winding of nylon yarns shown by At- 
wood Universal Winding Co., but many pros- 
pective consumers found this equipment too 
expensive—not to mention the difficulties of 
making payments in dollars or pounds. The 
circular loom that was first shown at last 
year’s fair continued to attract interest. It 
was reported to have been considerably im- 
proved, but delivery dates were set at 12 
months. 

As usual, a large amount of agricultural 
machinery and equipment was shown at the 
Fair, with good representation by American 
firms. One of the American firms reported 
that it could sell all of its equipment for 
which the French Government would issue 
coupons, but that sales were impeded by the 
general feeling that a drop in agricultural 
prices is pending. 

Machine tools of all kinds were on display, 
mostly by French firms. Included among 
this type of machinery were Diesel engines, 
industrial instruments, electrical equipment, 
machine oils, and greases. There was also 
an extensive display of road-building ma- 
chinery. It was ascertained that, in general, 
prices were the same as last year, and that 
delivery dates of a local manufacturer of 
lathes ranged up to 3 months. The general 
impression in this section on business done 
was that fewer orders had been placed than 
last year. 

The automobile section of the Fair was 
made up principally of exhibits of French 
manufacturers. The largest number of cars 
were shown by Reynaud, which displayed its 
4-horsepower model. Panhard displayed a 
new model called Dynaflow with a radical 
bady design but the same two-cylinder air- 
cooled motor which is standard on their 
more conservative models. It was felt that 
the Dynaflow did not have much appeal to 
the French public and might not stand up 
competitively in the international market. 
Simco showed their 8-horsepower model in 
two very attractive special bodies, with prices 
reported to be in excess of 1,000,000 francs. 
The Ford Vedette was displayed in a con- 
vertible, and Peugeot's new 302 reportedly 
elicited considerable favorable comment. 
Citroen showed its usual models, which 
have not changed since the war. There was 
also shown the usual contingent of Dela- 
hayes and Talbots, which were much admired 
but priced very high. The only American- 
manufactured car exhibited at this Fair was 
the new Nash 600. 

Of considerable interest to the French 
public were the extensive displays of bi- 
cycles and motorcycles. The prices quoted, 
















beginning at 13,500 francs, would seem to in- 
dicate that the average French bicycle is 
priced too high for the international market. 
There were noted in this section some items 
manufactured in France under American 
patents, such as Lockheed brakes and West- 
inghouse accessories. The feature exhibit in 
the motorcycle field was a model with special 
shock absorbers which, it was claimed, would 
greatly aid riding ease. It was priced at 
73,600 francs. 

In the truck and bus section, truck models 
equipped with refrigerated compartments 
seemed to attract favorable comment. Cer- 
tain busses featured radios and glass tops 
for tourist use. 

In the ready-made clothing section, men’s 
wear was reported to have been very attrac- 
tively displayed. Present prices were from 
12 percent above last year, and a two-piece 
suit is now selling for between 6,000 and 
9,000 francs. Overcoats began at 8,000 francs. 
Exhibits of women’s ready-to-wear clothing 
were more numerous this year than last 
year. One firm which had one of the largest 
and most attractive stands at the Fair 
showed the manufacturing process for ready- 
made dresses, from cutting to finishing. The 
finished products of this firm covered a wide 
range of prices, but particular emphasis was 
given to models between 3,000 and 10,000 
francs. It was reported, that although 
quality of the lower-priced models appeared 
poor, the $12-to-$15-range dresses shown 
were well made and of attractive design. 
Other ready-made models with hand em- 
broidery shown by a Lyon firm started at 
5,000 francs and were said by local Americans 
to be very good buys. 

Products shown in other sections included: 
furs, ranging from rabbit to mink; furniture, 
among which was one exhibit including a 
wardrobe, bed and night table priced at 
26,500 francs; an increasing number of house- 
hold articles including refrigerators, some of 
which were American-made; radios, porce- 
lain and crystal products; toys, some of which 
showed considerable improvement in quality; 
various food products, of which the display 
of the chocolate manufacturers was out- 
standing; a large assortment of wines and 
liquors, and other items such as luggage, 
electrical fixtures, and silverware. 

The inquiries made as to the business re- 
sults indicated that in general, fewer orders 
were placed at this year’s fair. However, 
several examples of very good business done 
included a firm which took approximately 
10,000,000 francs’ worth of orders for ma- 
chine tools exhibited, and several firms show- 
ing silverware which reported business as 
excellent. 

The 1950 Lyon International Trade Fair 
will be held from April 15 to 28. For the 
information of firms interested in participat- 
ing in this event next year, either directly 
or through their agents in France, the ap- 
proximate cost of renting space is as fol- 
lows: Units 172 square feet, 35,000 francs; 
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units 538 square feet, 87,000 francs; indoor 
space, 2,100 francs per square meter; outdoor 
space, 350 francs per square meter. In addi- 
tion, electric current consumed is charged 
to the exhibitor. There are certain janitor’s 
fees. Presentation and exhibition fixtures 
are at the expense of the exhibitor. 

Applications for space should be addressed 
to Albert Gontard, President, Foire de Lyon, 
Rue Menestrier, Lyon, France. 


International Trade Fair. 
Budapest, Hungary 


Notice has just been received that the dates 
of the Budapest International Autumn Fair 
in Hungary have been changed from Sep- 
tember 3-18 to September 16—October 2, 1949. 

It is reported that nearly all phases of 
Hungarian industry will be represented. The 
specific industries that will participate are 
manufacturing, chemical, and electrical, as 
well as the textile, leather, and wood indus- 
tries. Also on display will be handicrafts, 
home furnishings, and household articles. 
The products of Hungary’s agricultural in- 
dustry will be represented through displays 
of spirits, wine, and food products. 

As a result of the large-scale foreign ad- 
vertising undertaken by the management of 
this Fair and the response so far received, it 
is estimated that the number of foreign firms 
exhibiting will range from 50 to 100. The 
largest pavilion again will be occupied by the 
U.S.S.R., which will exhibit a large quantity 
of Soviet industrial products. 

Interested parties may obtain additional 
information either by writing to the repre- 
sentative of this Fair in the United States, 
Deak & Co., Inc., 75 West Street, New York, 
N. Y., or directly to Fairs and Exhibitions, 
Ltd., P. O. B. 79, Budapest 62, Hungary. 


International Exposition at 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 


The following communication has been 
received from the Commisariat General of 
Haiti’s Bicentennial Exposition: 

In December of this year an international 
exposition will be opened in Port-au-Prince, 
capital of the Republic of Haiti. Some 20 
European and American nations plan to par- 
ticipate in this event. 

The exposition will be held in an area of 
about 70 acres, located on the edge of the 
Bay of Port-au-Prince. The exposition will 
be commercial, industrial, artistic, and cul- 
tural in character, and is to last for a period 
of 6 months. 

Areas have been set aside for industrial 
and commercial firms desiring to erect their 
own pavilions. Rentals for this ground will 
be at the rate of eight cents per square foot, 
with a 9-year lease. If interested firms do 
not desire to build, there will be available 
stands and booths built by the Haitian Gov- 
ernment. These facilities may be rented for 
exhibit purposes at the following rates: For 
booths measuring 30 by 30 feet and 15 feet 
high, provided with light, water, and clean- 
ing services, $600 a month; for booths 30 
by 15 feet and 15 feet high, provided with 
the same services, $300 a month; for booths 
measuring 12 by 12 feet and equipped with 
fluorescent lighting, $250 a month; for 
stands measuring 14 feet wide and 18 feet 
high with three shelves, $80 a month. 

Duty-free entry will be granted on all 
goods sent for display purposes, but duty 
will be charged on exhibit goods sold at the 
conclusion of the exposition. Duty will be 
assessed at the time of sale. Exemption from 
custom duties will also be granted to all 
products destined for the construction or 
the furnishing of pavilions. 
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Some construction material, labor, and 
technical assistance is available at the site 
of the exposition. 

In addition to the permanent exhibition 
of industrial and agricultural products and 
works pertaining to culture and civilization, 
there will take place during the exposition 
a series of displays and festivals produced 
by outstanding artists, troupes, and orches- 
tras, as well as folkloric festivals utilizing 
themes based on the popular dances and 
music of Haiti. There will be a gala artistic 
performance, sport competitions, water 
games, and excursions by sea, land, and air 
to the different parts of the Republic. 

The Republic of Haiti cordially invites ev- 
eryone to its International Exposition, which 
will offer unusual opportunities for combin- 
ing business with the pleasure of an agree- 
able vacation. 

For additional information, all communi- 
cations should be addressed to the Com- 
misariat Général de l’Exposition, Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti. 


International Industrial 
Exhibition, New Delhi, India 


American manufacturers and manufac- 
turers’ associations are cordially invited to 
participate in the International Industrial 
Exhibition, to take place during February and 
March of 1950, at New Delhi, India, sponsored 
by the All-India Manufacturers’ Organiza- 
tion. 

The general manager of this event suggests 
that the most effective exhibits by foreign 
manufacturers would be in the line of cap- 
ital and semicapital goods and industrial raw 
and semimanufactured materials. Products 
are to be exhibited by trade classification, ir- 
respective of the country of origin. The ex- 
hibition management states that it is pre- 
pared to make the necessary arrangements 
to supply power, water, and steam so that 
machinery on exhibit can be shown in actual 
operation. 

Foreign countries have also been invited to 
exhibit in their own pavilions or halls, if de- 
sired. 

Although rates for rental of floor space 
have not been definitely fixed as yet, the 
following rates are being considered: In ex- 
hibition halls, between 7 and 10 rupees per 
square foot; open space, from 2 to 5 rupees 
per square foot (1 rupee is equivalent to ap- 
proximately $0.30). 

It is suggested that United States firms 
which may be interested in participating in 
this International Exhibition correspond di- 
rectly with the All-India Manufacturers’ Or- 
ganization, 29 Prem House, Connaught Cir- 
cus, New Delhi, India, Attention: Jeevanlal 
Gauba, General Manager. 


International Trade Fairs and 
Exhibitions To Be Held in 
France During Second 


Half of 1949 


The fairs and exhibitions of an interna- 
tional nature to be held in France in the 
second half of 1949 are as follows: Interna- 
tional Trade Fair, Strasbourg, September 3 
to 19; International Trade Fair, Marseille, 
September 10 to 20; International Radio 
Electric Equipment Salon, Paris, September 
26 to October 2; International Exposition of 
Rural Habitation and Agricultural Equip- 
ment, Lyon, September 24 to October 9; In- 
ternational Maritime Industries Salon, Paris, 
October 1 to 16; International Automobile, 
Cycle, and Sports Salon, Paris, October 6 to 
16; International Packaging Salon, Paris, Oc- 
tober 6 to 16; International Bottling and Re- 


lated Industries Salon, Paris, October 6 to 
16; and International Exhibition of Paint, 
Varnish, and Lacquer, Paris, October 16 to 22, 
For further information on the above. 
mentioned events, communications should be 
directed to Ernest Castan, Commercial At- 
taché, French Embassy, 2129 Wyoming Ave. 
nue, Washington 8, D, C. (DEcatur 8400), 





British Team Studies 
J, S. Construction 


. 
A 17-man team from Great Britain’s build. 
ing industry will arrive in the United States 
on July 21 to start a 6-weeks study of Amer- 
ican construction methods, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration announces, 

The team, which includes architects, con. 
tractors, surveyors, and workers, is the fifth 
sponsored by the Anglo-American Council 
on Productivity in cooperation with ECA’s 
Technical Assistance Division. 

While in the United States, the team wil] 
study American methods of constructing 
low- and medium-cost houses, small schools, 
in‘lustrial plants, and commercial Office 
buildings of a size comparable to those in 
Great Britain. The group is particularly in- 
terested in methods of utilizing building ma- 
terials other than lumber in the construc- 
tion of houses. 

The team also will observe methods of 
design, cost and procedures, the manner in 
which owner, architect, engineer, contrac- 
tor, and laborer cooperate to expedite hous- 
ing, labor relations, and financing arrange- 
ments. 

The itinerary for the tour will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 





Foreign-Trade Zones for 
Los Angeles and Seattle 


Grants of authority have been issued for 
the establishment of foreign-trade zones at 
Los Angeles and Seattle, Secretary of Com- 
merce Charles Sawyer announced recently 
as Chairman of the Foreign-Trade Zones 
Board. Other members of this Board are 
Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder 
and Secretary of the Army Gordon Gray. 

Establishment of the new zones will bring 
the total number of such merchandising 
areas in this country to five. The other 
three, in the order in which they were estab- 
lished, are located at New York, New Or- 
leans, and San Francisco. 

Foreign-trade zones are segregated port 
areas where importers may deposit foreign 
merchandise for storing, repacking, grading, 
assembling, or mixing with domestic mer- 
chandise, and re-export the articles without 
customs formalities or payment of customs 
duties. Merchandise brought into U. &. 
customs territory from foreign-trade zones, 
however, is subject to customs duty. 

The establishment of foreign-trade zones 
is authorized by the Celler Foreign-Trade 
Zones Act of 1934, “to encourage and expe- 
dite foreign commerce; to attract the im- 
port, transshipment, and re-export trade of 
the United States.” 

The site of the new Los Angeles foreign- 
trade zone occupies a part of Municipal Pier 
No. 1, including Berth 60 and a section of 
Municipal Warehouse No. 1, located between 
the Main Channel and the East Channel of 
Los Angeles-Long Beach Harbor. 

The area reserved for the new Seattle for- 
eign-trade zone comprises warehouses and 
other buildings on the west margin of the 
East Waterway, known as East Waterway 
Terminal. This waterway opens directly 
onto Elliot Bay, Seattle’s open harbor on 
Puget Sound. 
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(Continued from p. 11) 


27. Japan—Mitsuboshi Belting Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), 4-chome, Hamazoe-Dori, Nagata- 
ku, Kobe, desires to export rubber belting. 

28. Japan—Momoi Fishing Net Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 
Ako, Hyogo-ken, offers to export fishing net 
and twine. 

29. Japan—The Nitto Trading Co. (Nitto 
Shoji Kabushiki Kaisha) (exporter, im- 
porter), 59 Ebie Kami, 1-chome Fukushi- 
maku, Osaka, offers to export waste cotton 
yarns. 

30. Japan—Shioya & Co. (exporter), 302 
Miyawaki, Shimokanuki, Numazu, desires to 
export fishing tackle, especially silk gut and 
flying hooks. 

31. Korea—Oh Hai-Soon (philatelist), 149 
Ritaiwon-Dong, Yongsan-Ku, Seoul, offers to 
furnish Korean, Chinese, and Manchurian 
stamps, in exchange for American stamps. 

32. Panama, R. P.—Virgilio Capriles (ex- 
porter, commission merchant), offers to ex- 
port wet salted cattle hides and calf hides. 
Firm can supply 250 hides per month mini- 
mum on first shipment. 

33. Venezuela—Almacen International 
(importer, retailer, wholesaler), Madrices a 
Ibarras 6 (Apartado 427), Caracas, wishes to 
contact importers of annatto seed (Bixa 
orellana), used for coloring butter, cheese, 
and chocolate, and in dyeing silk. Firm is 
in a position to export approximately 300 
kilograms at this time. Price available on 
request from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


34. Belgium—Wwe. F. Bruystens & Sons 
(importer), 76 Lange Beeldekensstraat, Ant- 
werp, wishes to purchase and seeks agency 
for hairdressers’ equipment, nail polish in 
bulk, tooth and hair brushes, combs, hair 
lacquer in bulk, and hair-lacquer atomizers. 

35. Belgium—Evariste de Bouvre (manu- 
facturer, importer), 32 Schoolkaai, Ghent, 
wishes to purchase cotton waste, linters, and 
raw cotton. 

36. Belgium—‘“FACO” Cooperative Ven- 
nootschap der Vleeswarenfabrikanten (im- 
porter, manufacturer), 11 Jan Palfijnstraat, 
Antwerp, wishes to purchase large quantities 
of horse and pork meats for the manufacture 
of meat products. 

37. Bolivia—Demotor y Cia. (Eugenio 
Reich) (commission agent, importer), Edi- 
ficio Iglesias, 6° piso, Casilla No. 942, La Paz, 
seeks purchase quotations on the following: 
(1) Two to four automatic looms for manu- 
facturing rayon cloth for neckties, capable 
of weaving cloth 20 to 24 inches in width; 
(2) Machinery for manufacture of dry ex- 
tract of tannin, having production capacity 
of 11,000 pounds per 24 hours. Specifica- 
tions covering item (2) only available on 
request from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25,D. C. Firm prefers quotations c. i. f. 
Antofagasta, Chile, but indicates that f. o. b. 
prices would be acceptable. Correspondence 
in Spanish or Hungarian desired. 

38. Chile—George Brun (breeder of chin- 
cilla, owner of chicken farm for production 
of eggs), Finca Santa Rosa, Casilla 106, 
Calama, wishes to import annually between 
15,000 and 20,000 top-breed, day-old, white- 
leghorn pullets. 

39. England—Strauss and Co. (raw cotton 
merchants), 11 Old Hall Street, Liverpool, 
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wishes to contact first-class raw cotton ship- 
pers in Texas, Memphis, and Georgia. 

40. France—Etablissements Pampre D’Or 
(packer, wholesaler, exporter), 24 Quai 
Deschamps, Bordeaux, wishes to purchase 
good quality canned fruit juices (citrus, 
grapefruit, and pineapple) to be used in the 
preparation of fruit-juice cocktails. Firm 
prefers to purchase direct, but will consider 
agency. Quantities will be stated upon re- 
ceipt of offers. Correspondence in French 
desired. 

41. Germany—Mordhorst & Rehbock, 
Baumwall 6-10, Hamburg 11, desires to con- 
tact suppliers of galvanized sheet metal, gal- 
vanized pails and tubs for household use, 
and kerosene storm lanterns and lamps. 

42. Italy—Luigi Barbaglia (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 6 Via Ver- 
gante, Arona (Novara Province), wishes to 
purchase dental supplies. Firm will consider 
exclusive agency for Italy. Correspondence 
in French or Italian desired. 


Agency Opportunities 


43. Colombia—Pablo Barbier & Cia. Ltda. 
(agent, potential exporter), Carrera 12, 
#13-46 Apartada Nacional 150, Bogota, seeks 
agencies for hardware and hand tools. 

Norte: Firm’s representative, Pablo Barbier, 
was listed as a foreign visitor, ForricGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, June 6, 1949. As Mr. Barbier 





Malayan Press Discusses Rub- 
ber: Candid Statements, 
Broad Conclusions 


A few of the problems confronting 
the Malayan rubber industry were sum- 
marized recently in the Malayan press 
as follows: 

“The roots of the Malayan rubber 
crisis go far deeper than America’s de- 
termination, for the sake of strategy, to 
support her synthetic industry. Rubber 
is faced with a competitor which, strategy 
or no strategy, is beginning to gain 
ground. Next year, it is forecast, con- 
sumption of synthetic rubber in America 
[the U. S.] will more than double the 
minimum of 200,000 tons which she 
requires her manufacturers to consume. 
This means that for certain uses there is 
an obvious preference for synthetic rub- 
ber. There is no good hiding our heads 
in the sand. We have seen silk replaced 
by nylon: we have seen wood, and even 
steel, replaced by plastics. The time is 
fast approaching when Malaya can no 
longer afford to build half her economy 
around the rubber tree. Overproduction 
is around the corner and the Indies and 
Indochina are still not working to full 
capacity. The urgent need is to find 
new uses for our rubber. At the same 
time we must begin to create new indus- 
tries based on rubber, and new industries 
that have nothing to do with rubber at 
all. The policy of planting with high- 
yielding trees, necessary to our labor 
costs in the competition with synthetic 
rubber, must result in unemployment. 
And the unemployed must be absorbed. 
The day is gone when surplus labor 
could be shipped back to China and 
India. Moreover, it will not encourage 
the Malays, new being persuaded from 
their kampongs, if, after a year or two 
of industrial life, they find themselves 
forced back to their peasant ways. We 
have tied ourselves too long to the rubber 
industry, and the rubber industry has 
tied itself too long to America.” 











had furnished incorrect United States ad- 
dress, he received no correspondence while in 
this country. 

44. Canada—Manufacturers’ Direct Sales 
Co. Ltd. (importer, wholesaler, distributor), 
524 Carlaw Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, wishes 
to obtain agencies for new lines of stainless- 
steel products and hardware items suitable 
for distribution to grocery and hardware or 
household trade. 

45. Egypt—E. Behar (agent distributor), 8 
Kasr El Nil Street, Cairo, seeks manufac- 
turers’ agencies only for pharmaceutical 
specialties. 

46. Germany—Heinrich Krug, Steinenberg 
Str. 14 (14b), Reutlingen (Wttbg.), offers to 
act as agent for American manufacturers and 
exporters desiring to trade with Germany. 

47. Germany—H. C. Staber, 9. Bayreuther- 
strasse, (13a) Hof/Saale, Bavaria, U. S. Zone, 
offers to represent American firms desiring to 
trade with Germany. 

48. Germany—E. H. Werner Mahler, Kirch- 
wenderstrasse 13B, (20a) Hannover, wishes to 
act as agent, on a commission basis, for 
American manufacturers and exporters in- 
terested in exporting to Germany. 

49. Germany—Westphalen & Co. (importer, 
exporter), Hamburger Strasse 23-25, z. Zt. 
(24a) Hamburg-Reinbek, wishes to represent 
American manufacturers of cotton yarn. 

50. Japan—Maruyei Co. Inc., Kobe Branch 
(general importer and exporter), P. O. Box 
No. 313, Daidokaium Bldg., Naniwa-cho, 
Ikuta-ku, Kobe, wishes to contact American 
exporters and importers of teztiles. 

51. Japan—S. Reiff (exporter, importer), 
Kyobashi P. O. Box 20, Tokyo, desires to con- 
tact an American importing and exporting 
firm seeking an agent in Japan. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Cuba. 

Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—Norway. 

Cooperage, Crate and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Ireland. 

Cotton Ginneries—Brazil. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Israel. 

Dental-Supply Houses—Turkey. 

Electric-Power Companies—Cuba. 

Electric-Power Companies—Uruguay. 

Electrical-Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Chile. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Argentina. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Egypt. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Burma. 

Machinery Importers and Dealers—Suri- 
nam. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—United Kingdom. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal Importers and 
Dealers—Italy. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Uruguay. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Turkey. 

Needle Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Netherlands. 

Oxygen and Acetylene-Gas Manufactur- 
ers—Peru. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Portu- 
guese East Africa. 

Spice Exporters—Greece. 

Textile Industry—Guatemala. 








Announcements Under Reci pro -al 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Discussions With Sweden 


The Department of State announces 
that discussions have recently been held 
between representatives of the United 
States and Swedish Governments re- 
garding Sweden’s continuing need to 
prevent further serious losses of gold and 
foreign exchange holdings caused by the 
substantial deficit in Sweden’s trade with 
the hard-currency areas of the world. 

The drastic reduction of Sweden’s 
holdings of hard currencies since the 
close of the war necessitated temporary 
modifications of the quantitative and 
nondiscriminatory commitments of the 
Trade Agreement of 1935 between the 
two countries. Understandings regard- 
ing such modifications were reached on 
June 24, 1947, February 11, 1948, and 
June 12, 1948. 

Due to Sweden’s continued shortage of 
hard currency, it was agreed on June 27 
to extend the arrangements embodied in 
the aforementioned understandings un- 
til June 30, 1950, or until Sweden becomes 
a contracting party to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which- 
ever is the earlier date. The under- 
standing of June 27 may be terminated 
by either Government on 60 days’ writ- 
ten notice, after consultation as to the 
justification for its continuance. 

Texts of the memoranda exchanged on 
June 27 follow: 


MEMORANDUM 


The Government of Sweden wishes to refer 
to discussions which have been held between 
its representatives in Washington and rep- 
resentatives of the Government of the United 
States of America concerning the problems 
faced by the Government of Sweden as the 
result of the serious loss of its gold and dol- 
lar exchange. These discussions have re- 
sulted in a mutual understanding between 
the two Governments as follows: 

1. Because of the large deficit in the 
Swedish balance of payments with the hard- 
currency areas of the world, it is recognized 
that the Government of Sweden continues to 
be faced with the necessity of taking meas- 
ures to correct its present imbalance of 
trade and to conserve its foreign exchange. 
The import restrictions imposed by the Gov- 
ernment of Sweden on March 15, 1947, as 
presently applied, are understood to serve 
these purposes. 

2. It is therefore agreed that the provisions 
contained in the exchange of aide-memoire 
between the two Governments dated June 
24, 1947, as modified by the exchange of 
memoranda dated February 11, 1948, and 
June 12, 1948, shall continue to be applied 
after June 30, 1949, until the Government 
of Sweden becomes a contracting party to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
concluded at Geneva, Switzerland, on Oc- 
tober 30, 1947, or until June 30, 1950, which- 
ever is the earlier. The Government of 
Sweden is now engaged in tariff negotiations 
in Annecy, France, looking toward its even- 
tual accession to that Agreement. If, how- 
ever, Sweden has not adhered to the Gen- 
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eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade by May 
1, 1950, the two Governments agree to re- 
view the situation for the purpose of con- 
sidering such actions as the circumstances 
may demand. 

It is further agreed that either Govern- 
ment, after consultation as to the continued 
justification for this understanding, may ter- 
minate it on 60 days’ written notice. 


Washington, D. C., June 27, 1949 


MEMORANDUM 


The Government of the United States of 
America wishes to refer to discussions which 
have been held between its representatives 
and representatives of the Government of 
Sweden concerning the problems faced by 
the Government of Sweden as the result of 
its serious loss of gold and dollar exchange, 
and to the memorandum of today’s date 
from the Embassy of Sweden setting forth 
the understanding reached in these discus- 
sions. The Government of the United 
States of America takes note of the fact that 
the Government of Sweden acknowledges the 
current validity of the 1947 and 1948 under- 
standings between the two Governments. 
The Government of the United States of 
America confirms the understanding reached 
in recent discussions as set forth in the 
memorandum from the Embassy of Sweden 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 27, 1949 


Tariff Rates on Potatoes Imported 
Into Cuba in July, October, and 
November, Amended as a Result 
of U. S.-Canadian-Cuban Nego- 
tiations at Annecy, France 


Pursuant to the Cuban request an- 
nounced in the Department of State 
press release No. 445 of June 11, 1949, 
the United States, Canada, and Cuba 
have renegotiated the Cuban tariff rate 
on potatoes at the third session of the 
Contracting Parties to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 
now being held at Annecy, France, and 
have agreed on certain changes in the 
Cuban rates. 

Effective July 1, the duty on potatoes 
imported into Cuba from the United 
States during July is increased by $1 
per hundred kilograms, bringing the total 
duty to $3. In return, a reduction of $1 
per hundred kilograms is made on pota- 
toes shipped to Cuba during October and 
November, making the rates $1 instead of 
$2 during October and $3 instead of $4 
during November. These changes in the 
Cuban preferential tariff schedule 
(Schedule IX, part 2 of GATT) were 
negotiated by the United States Delega- 
tion to the conference. 

Similar changes were agreed to be- 
tween the Cuban and the Canadian del- 
egations at Annecy, and corresponding 
adjustments will be made in the Cuban 
general tariff schedule (Schedule IX, 
part 1 of GATT). These changes also 
became effective on July 1, 1949. 
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tures are good, a reasonable number of fat 
cattle are still available, so that slaughter 
which normally terminates about July 1, 
may continue through July, barring sudden 
unfavorable changes in weather 

Preparing the soil and planting winter 
crops is progressing in spite of some delays 
due to recent heavy rains. Early estimates 
indicate that the area sown to wheat wij] 
approximate that of last year 

Relative calm in the labor field has char. 
acterized the past month. Although there 
were some signs of price stabilization during 
the month, there was no evidence of decline 
in the cost of living. 





Committee To Pick Priorities of 
U.S. Program for UNESCO 


A proposal to select six priority items from 
the UNESCO program for emphasis in se- 
curing public support for the coming year 
has been considered by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United States Commission for 
UNESCO which has been meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C 

Under the chairmanship of Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, president of Kansas State College 
of Agriculture and Applied Science, the 
Committee is expected to blueprint a work 
program to forward the purposes of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization in the United States 
during the fiscal year July 1, 1949, through 
June 30, 1950 

Willard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, outlined con- 
templated United States participation in an 
expanded international program of techni- 
cal assistance for the economic development 
of backward areas. The Committee discussed 
the aims and resources of UNESCO and of 
the United States National Commission, in 
relation to this program 

Plans for the United States delegation to 
the Fourth General Conference of UNESCO 
in Paris this September will be taken up 
with George V. Allen, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs 

The United States National Commission, 
an advisory body to the State Department 
on matters pertaining to UNESCO, is also 
charged with the task of carrying out the 
UNESCO program in the United States. The 
Commission will seek increased cooperation, 
along lines suggested by the Executive Com- 
mittee’s priority project, from community, 
church, labor, and women’s groups as well 
as from specialized bodies representing 
UNESCO's educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural interests 

The six projects upon which the Commit- 
tee is expected to take action are: 

An educational campaign to make known 
the tenets and responsibilities of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human Rights 

Interchange of persons for the promotion 
of better understanding among nations. 

Educational reconstruction and aid for 
schools, museums, libraries, and laboratories 
in countries recovering from the devastation 
of war. 

An information program on relationships 
between food supply and population pressure 
and the recurrence of war 

Improvement of textbooks and teaching 
materials. 

Education on the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies 
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Utilization of “Counterpart 
Funds”: ECA Review 


The Economic Cooperation Administration 
recently issued a report covering the utiliza- 
tion of counterpart funds in Marshall-Plan 
countries during the year ended April 2, 
1949. 

The annual review is included in a monthly 
publication prepared by ECA's Fiscal and 
Trade Policy Division and the Division of 
Statistics and Reports, It includes special 
articles on the uses made by individual 
countries of local-currency counterpart 
funds accumulated under the Marshall Plan. 

Counterpart funds accumulate in a partic- 
ijpating country when private individuals pay, 
in their own currency, for goods given to 
their governments through ECA dollar grants. 
The francs, lire, schilling, and other local 
currencies realized from the sale of ECA 
goods and equipment are deposited by each 
government in a special fund which can be 
used by that government for recovery pur- 
poses with the approval of ECA. 

The review indicates that the funds have 
been used primarily for purposes of financial 
stabilization and productivity increases. 

The booklet is available upon request at 
ECA’s Office of Information, Room 407, 800 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C, 





Marshall-Plan Guaranty Provisions: 
New Policy Set Up 


United States firms making new industrial 
and commercial investments in Marshall- 
Plan countries under the guaranty provisions 
of the Economic Cooperation Act now may 
convert receipts, including profits, into dol- 
lars during the life of a guaranty up to an 
aggregate of 175 percent of the sum in- 
vested. 

The policy was announced several days 
ago by Economic Cooperation Administrator 
Paul G. Hoffman to conform with recent Con- 
gressional amendments to this provision of 
the ECA law. 

The amendments increased the permissible 
limit of guaranties to include actual earn- 
ings or profits on the projects to the extent 
provided in each contract. Previously, the 
provisions allowed convertibility of foreign 
currency receipts only up to the amount of 
the dollar investment. 

Investors will be limited in the individual 
contracts as to the amount of receipts they 
can convert in the first 5 years. Beginning 
in the sixth year, however, investors in in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises may 
convert at any time up to 175 percent of the 
principal sum invested, without regard as to 
whether the foreign currency was received 
as principal, capital gain or increase, or in- 
come. Guaranties may be written to be 
effective until April 3, 1962. 

In the case of informational-media guar- 
anties, which run for short periods, ECA will 
cover profits in relatively nominal amounts 
only. This policy will be applied in con- 
formity with the varying problems of the 
different types of informational media. 

The guaranty provision of the ECA law 
was designed to encourage the flow of U. S. 
Capital into Marshall-Plan countries and 
their dependent oversea territories to make 
American publications readily available 
there. 

Acontract under the provision assures that 
foreign currency receipts can be converted 
into dollars at the lawful rate of exchange 
at the time of conversion. There is no pro- 
tection against ordinary business or political 
risks or against depreciation of the exchange 
value, 

Revised regulations on the issuance of 
guaranties will be available soon 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Country 


Unit quoted lype of exchange 


1947 
(annual 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 73 
Ordinary 4. 23 
Auction 4.04 
Free market 4.08 
Bolivia Boliviano. Controlled 42.42 
Differential _ - 56. 05 
Curb 64. 06 
Brazil. Cruzeiro Free market 18, 72 
Chile Peso___- Banking market 
Free market 47.95 
“p> Pp.” 31.00 
Colombia ...do Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 
Curb 2.17 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 6§. 26 
Controlled 5. 67 
Cuba Peso Free _. 1.00 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Offi- 13. 77 
cial 
Free____ 17. 47 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 
Mexico Peso Free 4.86 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 
Curb .64 
Paraguay Guarani Official 3.12 
‘ree 3. 31 
Peru Sol Official 6.50 
Free__ 12. 48 
Salvador Colon Free _- 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso. Controlled 1. 90 
Free: 
Imports 1. 90 
Other purposes 1. 78 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 5 
Free } 


1 January through June; September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average. 

2 Colombia, curb rate for April; Ecuador, free rate for 
March. 

3 June to December. 

4 Exchange for certain purposes is obtained through the 
purchase and use of exchange certificates which during 
June were being quoted at an average rate of 18.35 soles 
per dollar, or $0.0545 per sol. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at 
the preferential, ordinary, or auction rates, according 
to their importance to the Argentine economy. Non- 
trade remittances from Argentina are effected at the 
free-market rate. 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the 
controlled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of October 20, 1947), according to their importance 
to the Bolivian economy. A tax of 1 boliviano per 
dollar is levied on sales of exchange for commercial im- 
ports under decree of April 19, 1948. Most nontrade 
remittances are effected at the differential rate. The 
curb market is technically illegal. 

Prazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made 
at the free-market rate, the official rate, and the special 
free-market rate having been abolished respectively on 
July 22, 1946, and February 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of 
November 27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effec- 
tive January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making 
the effective rate for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros 
per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P. 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, which 
is the official] rate, or at the banking market rate (estab- 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance 
of the articles to the Chilean eccncmy, and some non- 
trade transactions are effected at those rates. The 
free-market rate is used for nontrade remittances. 

Colombia.—T he Bank of the Republic rate is the official 
rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports are 
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Average rat Latest availabk quotation 
A pproxi- 
( > mate equiv- 
Pc = - Rate alent in Dat 
- ». 
currency 
73 3.7 7 $0. 2681 | June 15 
4.2 1.2 4.23 234 Do. 
4 94 4.94 4. 94 2024 Do 
4.36 4.81 4.81 279 Do, 
42. 42 42.42 42. 42 0236 | June 2 
56, O05 MH. O5 5. OF OL7S Do. 
78. 12 06, 66 06, 66 0104 Do 
18. 72 18, 72 18. 72 0434 | June 
43.10 43. 10 43. 10 0232 June 1 
50. 64 64, 25 64. 25 O1L56 Do. 
1. 00 31.00 1.00 0323 Do, 
1. 76 1, 9 1. % 5102 | May 2 
1.77 1. 1. % 5102 ‘Do. 
2. 68 22. 68 2. 93 3413 Do 
6. 60 7. 7 7.85 1274 May 31. 
5. 67 67 67 174 Do. 
1. 1.00 1.{ 1. 0000 June 1 
] 4) 13. 50 13. 50 0741 May 17 
1s. ( 17. 41 17. 07 . 0586 Do 
04 04 2.04 4902 | June 1 
6. OS Rf 115 June 18 
it oo I . 2000 May 31 
6.32 7.17 7. 25 . 1379 ‘Do 
12 12 12 3205 | June 2 
r 62 75 3. 75 . 2666 Do 
6.50 6.50 6. i . 1538 | June 22 
13. 98 18. 50 19, 68 . 0508 Do 
2 50 2 50 2 A 1000 | June l 
1.90 1. 90 1. 90 . 5263 Do 
1.90 1.90 1, 90 5283 Do 
2. 0 2. 25 2. 25 4444 Do 
25 2085 ly 
DUS. I) 


paid for at these rates, 
to 30 percent 


subject to taxes ranging from 10 
Payments for other imports are made 
at the curb rate, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to 30 
percent. Remittances on account of capital may be mad 
either at the curb rate, or in some instances for which 
special provision is made, at the official rate, but subject 
in both cases to a 4 percent tax. Nontrade transactions 
are subject to taxes ranging from 4 to 40 percent, and 
only in transactions specifically provided for may 
exchange at the official rate be used for this purpose 
All exchange taxes are calculated on the official rate. 

Costa Pica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. 
Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncon 
trolled rate. 

Ecuador.—‘‘Essential”’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar 
on import permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 
sucres per dollar. ‘‘Useful’’ imports are paid for at 
the official rate plus the import permit charges and a 
5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate 
to 20.04 sucres per dollar. ‘‘Luxury”’ imports are paid 
for at the free rate plus the import permit charges of 4 
percent and 1 sucre per dollar and the 5-sucre-per-dollar 
charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate. 

Nicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
most nontrade remittances are made at the curb rate 
A tax of 5 percent is levied on sales of exchange at the 
official rate. 

Paraguay.—Depending upon the essentiality of the 
merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or 
at an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 
official. Most nontrade remittances are made at the 
free rate. 

Peru.—Some imports are paid for at the official rate, 
but payment for most permitted imports, as well as other 
permitted transactions is effected through the use of 
exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the free 
market. 

Uruguay.—The distinction between the free rate for 
imports and that for other purposes was reestablished 
on August 11, 1948, after having been suspended since 
July 24, 1947. 


New Fire- and Acid-Resistant Glass 
Factory Begins Operation in 
Yugoslavia 


A new fire- and acid-resistant glass factory 
began production recently in Pancevo, Yugo. 
slavia, authorities of that country say. }t 
will manufacture tubes and ampules for 
medicinal production and tubes for the man. 
ufacture of laboratory glass articles. The 
new factory will not only cover the needs of 
the Yugoslav medicinal industry, scientific 
institutes, mining, light and heavy industry, 
health institutes, and so forth, but, owing to 
its production capacity, will soon be able to 
export these articles which much in 
demand aboard. 

The wealth of raw materials necessary for 
the glass industry to be found in Yugoslavia 
and their exploitation in the postwar period 
has helped the glass industry chalk up 
marked successes, the Yugoslavs assert, 
Thus, today, many articles are being pro- 
duced which were imported in the old Yugo- 
slavia, such Bottles for blood transfy- 
sions, isolators, glass for spectacles, lamp 
glass, lead crystal made from domestic raw 
materials, mining lamp glass, glass wool, and 
many other kinds of sanitary and industrial 
glass like clinker glass, thermos bottles, rol- 
lers for mills and leatherworking, glass for 
copying equipment, and the like. 


are 


as: 





Plans for Thirty-Sixth National 
Foreign Trade Convention 


The National Foreign Trade Council has 
announced that the program of the Thirty- 
Sixth National Foreign Trade Convention, to 
be held October 31, November 1 and 2, at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, will em- 
phasize the theme: “World Economic Well- 
Being Through Increased Production And 
Trade.” 

A healthy future for American foreign 
trade and investment, NFTC said, will de- 
pend in part on conditions brought about 
by economic policies of other countries. 

“The convention program will deal with 
practical means of filling the urgent need 
for world-wide initiative in applying in- 
telligent efforts to overcome natural and 
artificial obstacles which block attainment 
of world economic potentials.” 

Speakers will include Government repre- 
sentatives as follows: Dean Acheson, Secre- 
tary of State, at World Trade Dinner, No- 
vember 2; Henri Bonnet, French Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, Europe Luncheon, 
November 2; Dr. Mauricio Nabuco, Brazilian 
Ambassador to the United States, Americas 


Luncheon, October 31, and Mrs. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, Indian Ambassador to the 
United States, Far East Luncheon, Novem- 
ber 1 


Authorities in the fields of agriculture, 
banking, international commerce, labor, and 
transportation who will address the conven- 
tion include: Donald Gordon, Deputy Gov- 
ernor, Bank of Canada; Eugene Holman, 
president, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey); 
Allan B. Kline, president, American Farm 
Bureau Federation; George Meany, secretary- 


treasurer, American Federation of Labor; 
Edward Riley, general manager, General 
Motors Overseas Operations, and J. E. Slater, 
executive vice president, American Export 


Lines, Inc 





Venezuela.—Controlled and free rates identical. 

All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal cr tolerated. In addition, there are 2 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above, 
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First Meeting of U. S. National 
Commission, Pan-American 
Railway Congress Association 


The United States Commission, appointed 
June 14 by President Truman, discussed re- 
cently a program of work which includes 
establishment of close relationship with the 
headquarters of the Association in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, and preparations for its 
seventh congress to be held in Mexico City, 
October 10-20, 1950. 

Decision was made to assist the Associa- 
tion in studying improved methods of ac- 
counting for all Latin-American railroads, 
in which the practices developed by United 
States railroads and the requirements of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are ex- 
pected to constitute important precedents. 
Interest of the United States Commission in 
the Government’s technical-assistance pro- 
gram was also shown. 

The Commission members reviewed the 
current work of the Association, and ap- 
pointed two officers who are at present gov- 
ernment officials, who will serve without ad- 
ditional salary: Walter S. Abernathy, Spe- 
cial Assistant, Transportation and Com- 
munications Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, as Execu- 
tive Secretary; and Kenneth N. Hynes, 
attaché in the United States Embassy at 
Buenos Aires, who will be resident member 
of the Association’s permanent commission. 





Important Panama Highway 
Finished 


The Department of State announced re- 
cently that the United States Government 
had completed the construction, at its ex- 
pense, of a first-class highway in Panama 
from Colon to Panama City. The Boyd- 
Roosevelt Highway, about 50 miles in length, 
crosses the isthmus from the Caribbean Sea 
to the Pacific Ocean. It is located almost 
entirely within the Republic of Panama, and 
ties in with existing transportation facili- 
ties in the Canal Zone. The highway was 
opened to traffic in April 1943 and, except 
for a stretch of approximately 1,000 feet, 
was completely paved by 1944. The pav- 
ing of this short stretch of the highway near 
Colon on June 13, 1949, was the last step 
necessary to complete the project. This 
stretch was previously left unfinished, pend- 
ing a recent decision of the Panamanian 
Government that it did not now wish to 
construct an overpass at the intersection 
with Randolph Road. Inasmuch as this is 
the last of the construction called for by the 
pertinent agreements between Panama and 
the United States, and as the obligations of 
the United States to perform post construc- 
tion operations pending the stabilization of 
the highway have been duly discharged, the 
United States Embassy in Panama has ac- 
cordingly notified the Government of the 
Republic of Panama that further respon- 
sibility of the United States Government for 
performance of work under such agreements 
will terminate on June 30, 1949. 

The Boyd-Roosevelt (Trans-Isthmian) 
Highway was constructed in three sections. 
The first comprised that part between its 
junction with Fort Randolph Road near 
Colon on the Atlantic Side to the Canal Zone 
boundary near Cativa, which was a com- 
mitment under the original Trans-Isthmian 
Highway Convention of March 2, 1936. The 
second was the adjoining sector which ex- 
tended to the boundary of the Madden Dam 
area, and was carried out by the United 
States Government pursuant to an exchange 
of notes dated August 31 and September 6, 
1940. The third and last sector extended 
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Foreign Service Officers 
CARL E. CHRISTOPHERSON 


Carl E. Christopherson, presently serving 
in the Department of Commerce, has been 
an officer of the Foreign Service of the United 
States since July 1, 
1939. Since that 
time he has served 
at Calcutta and Wel- 
lington, as well as 
in the Departments 
of State and Com- 
merce, 

From 1928 until 
July 1, 1939, Mr. 
Christopherson was 
a member of the 
Foreign Service of 
the Department of 
Commerce and 
served consecutively 
as Commercial Agent 
in the Chicago office 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, as Assistant Trade Commissioner at 
Mukden, as Trade Commissioner at Calcutta, 
Shanghai, and Manila, and as Chief of the 
Aeronautics Trade Section of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Christopherson is a native of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and a graduate of East High 
School there. He attended Drake University 
in 1923-24, and George Washington Univer- 
sity in 1926-27 and 1928-29. He was engaged 
in newspaper work in 1916-18, and in 1918—- 
24 was a field draftsman with the U. S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. In 1924-28 he was 
Assistant Chief Draftsman for the U.S. Coast 
and Geodetic Survey in Manila and was 
Technical Adviser to the Philippine Govern- 
ment. 


Christopherson 





from a point near the termination of the 
second section to Panama City, which was 
an obligation undertaken under Article V 
of the General Relations Agreement effected 
by an exchange of notes dated May 18, 1942. 
The total cost of construction was approxi- 
mately $9,785,000. 

The standards to which the Trans- 
Isthmian Highway was finally constructed 
are substantially better than those stipu- 
lated in the original highway convention of 
March 2, 1936, in that the road constructed 
is 24 feet wide with maximum grades of 5 
percent, whereas the convention called for 
a highway only 18 feet in width with 8 per- 
cent maximum grades. The highway was 
originally intended to accommodate Pana- 
manian commercial and normal Canal Zone 
requirements, but by 1940 it became evident 
that the higher standards would be more 
adequate to handle increasing military needs 
on the Isthmus of Panama. 





Foreign Liquidation Unit 
Completes “Liquidation” 


The Department of State announced July 
1 that the Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner expired Officially June 30, 
thereby accomplishing its mission, the sale 
of war-generated surplus property in foreign 
areas, 6 months in advance of the expiration 
of the Surplus Property Act of 1944. 

Maj. Gen. Clyde L. Hyssong, the retiring 
Commissioner, who served as Central Field 
Commissioner for Europe prior to becoming 
Commissioner, brought to a successful con- 
clusion the task of disposal of surplus abroad. 
He succeeded Fred W. Ramsey, Cleveland, 
Ohio, industrialist, on August 1, 1948. Ram- 


sey, former Field Commissioner at Cairo, 
Egypt, had succeeded Maj. Gen. Donald H. 
Connolly, who retired on March 31, 1948. 
General Connolly had succeeded Thomas B. 
McCabe, who was the first Army-Navy 
Liquidation Commissioner and later Foreign 
Liquidation Commissioner, serving until 
September 20, 1946, and who is now Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board. 

During its existence the OFLC disposed of 
slightly in-excess of $10,000,000,000 worth of 
war-generated surplus property located in 
foreign areas for a return to the United 
States of approximately $2,000,000,000. 

Thus, with the liquidation of this office 
and the successful conclusion of the disposi- 
tion of foreign surplus, the Department of 
State points out that this Government office 
has accomplished its mission well in advance 
of the time authorized by legislation. 





In the first quarter of 1949 Ireland ex- 
ported 148,190 dozen rabbit skins compared 
with 167,713 dozen in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1948. 





Equipment needed for the electrification 
plan announced late in 1948 by the New Zea- 
land Minister of Railways includes 41 motor 
coaches and 71 trailer coaches. 





Eight tugs have been built since 1946 for 
the Soviet Union at the Ahlstrom Oy ship- 
yards at Hamina, Finland, according to the 
foreign press. Two more will be built in 
1949. 





Licensed radio receivers in operation in 
Denmark totaled 1,177,608 as of March 31, 
1949, an increase of 4.43 percent over the 
number registered on March 31, 1948. 





Production of vacuum tubes in Japan dur- 
ing 1948 aggregated 12,280,392 units, com- 
pared with 6,459,984 in 1947 and 2,110,308 in 
1946. Included in the data are transmitter 
tubes, receiver tubes, repeater tubes, and 
other types of tubes. 





Farm-machinery sales in the Lyon area of 
France have dropped. There is a distinct 
tendency on the part of farmers not to spend 
money at this time. 





Imports of gums, resins, and balsams into 
the Bizonal Area of Germany during 1948 
were valued at $1,334,800. The monthly 
average was $111,200. The value by quar- 
ters follows: First, $34,600; second, $459,300; 
third, $666,100; and fourth, $175,000. 





New Zealand’s imports of turpentine in 
1948 totaled 1,317,398 imperial gallons, 
whereas imports of rosin amounted to 11,162 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight — 112 
pounds). 





India Fertilizer Production 
To Start Next Year 


A fertilizer factory at Sindri (Bihar), India, 
which “will be the biggest in Asia,” is ex- 
pected to go into pilot production by the 
end of March 1950 and into full production 
by June 1950, the India Information Serv- 
ices say. 

India “possesses extensive deposits of good- 
quality gypsum suitable for use in the Sin- 
dri factory; known deposits alone are suffi- 
cient to feed it for 50 years.” Facilities exist 
for transporting gypsum in required quanti- 
ties from mines to the factory. The ferti- 
lizer to be produced at Sindri is expected to 
be cheaper than that obtainable anywhere 
else. 

The factory, costing about $48,000,000, will 
reportedly have an annual rated capacity 
of 350,000 tons of ammonium sulphate. 
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OPPORTUNITIES to sell products abroad. 
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